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THE COMMON WELFARE 


TAMMANY AND THE 
FACTORY FIRE LAWS 


A factory fire which was responsible for the 
death of 150 was the cause of the appointment 
of the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission. Another factory fire with a death 
list of over fifty has come more than two years 
later to mark a hitch in the going into effect of 
the laws which were passed last February as 
the result of the commission’s two years’ work. 
On July 22 the Freeman Overall Works of Bing- 
hamton, in which 125 girls are said to have been 
working, was gutted by fire in twenty minutes, 
leaving according to latest figures fifty-one dead 
or missing and ten injured. 

After two years’ work for fire prevention in 
New York the account of the fire in the Free- 
man works reads almost word for word like 
the Triangle or the Newark fires. In all three 
the workers were clustered on the top floor and 
in all three the exits were inadequate in number, 
size and structure to empty the building in the 
two or three minutes before the flames had 
turned it into a furnace, with the result that 
sidewalks and blackened timbers were strewn 
with dead and maimed. 

There are also points of contrast. In the 
Triangle fire the inflammable contents of the 
building alone was enough 
to give the flames suf- ; 
ficient vigor to lick up alt <8 
living creatures through- 
out the building; in New- 


ark both contents and 
non - fireproof structure 
fed the flame. In both 


these earlier fires there is 
some doubt whether all 
the provisions of the laws 
were complied with and 
in both, panic, which it 
was maintained fire drill 
would have _ prevented, 
added to the slaughter. 

In the Binghamton fire 
a special investigation of 
the New York Committee 
on Safety gives the fac- 
tory a clean bill of health 
so far as compliance with 
laws now in effect is con- 
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cerned and speaks of its care in’ the carrying 
out of the new laws in respect to the disposal of 
rubbish, prohibition of smoking and other pre- 
cautions. 

Frank S. Nash, the local factory inspector, is 
reported by the New York Evening Post as 
bearing out the Safety Committee’s statement 
that the factory complied with the law in every 
respect even to putting steps before windows 
leading to fire escapes, and installing a fire drill 
in anticipation of a law which is to go into 
effect October 1. Strangely enough the fire 
drill itself proved a stumbling block in the way 
of rapid exit, as the girls did not believe the 
alarm was for fire and responded languidly to 
the irksome drill practice. 

Mr. Nash states that under the requirements 
of the new fire laws, whereby exits must be 
proportioned to the number of inmates, a new 
system of fire escapes had already been ordered 
installed October 1; the fire came too soon to 
try the efficacy of new exit requirements, and 
furthermore, critics are calling attention to the 
fact that one of the most important of the exit 
laws proposed by the commission, that calling 
for fireprof enclosures for nonfireproof stairs, 
was defeated by real estate interests to whom 
it would have meant expensive reconstruction of 
old factory- buildings. 

However, the industrial 
board created last Febru- 
ary which took office im- 
mediately could have or- 
dered such reconstruction 
on its own authority. 

But Tammany, against 
the Sulzer administration, 
has held up the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner 
of labor since January, 
with the result that some 
of the most important 
provisions of the Factory 
Commission’s laws could 
not become effective. 
Chief among these pro- 
visions was that creating 
the Industrial Board 
- which was appointed with 

the expressed object that 

“all factories, factory 
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buildings and mercantile establishments shall be 
so constructed, equipped, arranged, operated and 
conducted in all respects as to provide reasonable 
and adequate protection to the lives, health and 
safety of all persons employed therein, and that 
said board shall from time to time make such 
rules and regulations as will effectuate the said 
policy and intent.” 

But the commissioner of labor is chairman 
of that board, and without him no money can be 
used and no action taken. So, in spite of the 
fact that the board has wide powers to improve 
upon safety laws without the necessity of legis- 
lation— 

“To make, alter, amend or repeal rules and 

regulations for guarding against and minimiz- 
ing fire hazards, personal injuries and disease 
with respect to the construction, alteration, 
equipment and maintenance of factories and fac- 
tory buildings,” 
—it has been helpless to prevent the wholesale 
slaughter in Binghamton. It will remain help- 
less to order necessary structural changes in the 
hundreds of other factories throughout the state, 
constructed and equipped like this Binghamton 
factory, so long as politics comes before the 
safety of the workers in factories. 

An appeal to the president of the predomi- 
nantly Democratic Senate by Paul Kennaday of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
to hold up action no longer on the governor’s 
appointments is addressed, by the irony of fate, 
to the very senator, Robert F. Wagner, who 
fathered the Factory Investigating Commission. 
Surely, says Mr. Kennaday to the man who is 
largely responsible for the passing of the com- 
mission’s law, 

“Surely, the appointment of a commissioner 
of labor, ‘friendly to the organization,’ who will 
dispense acceptably the patronage of his office, 
is not of more importance to you than the ap- 
pointment at once of a commissioner who will 
protect the defenceless against locked doors and 
inadequate fire escapes, against industrial dis- 
eases aS unnecessary as, under present lack of 
foresight, they are inevitable, against the em- 
ployment of women and little children in a man- 
ner forbidden by that law of the land which you 
are under special obligation to uphold.” 


HOW SHANTYTOWN WENT 
OUT WITH THE FLOOD 


“Shantytown came with the flood of 1884 and 
goes with the flood of 1913,” was the solemn 
statement of an old resident. For twenty-nine 
careless years squatters huddled together in 
their miserable shacks and eked out a shiftless, 
barbaric existence. 

The dwellers of Shantytown evinced their ar- 
tistic nature by locating on the banks of the 
Ohio River above one of its beautiful stretches 
of scenery just below the Southern Bridge at 
Cincinnati. But they ignored the laws of sani- 
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tation by locating at the mouth of Mill Creek, 


the great open city sewer, foul and stifling dur- | 


ing the warm seasons. | 

“For twenty years Shantytown has been the 
bane of my life and a continued source of 
trouble to our teachers,’ stated Professor Vor- 
hees of the Oyler School. ‘““The water line was” 
just above the children’s wrists and many went 
for months without a bath, being breeders and 
spreaders of vermin and disease.” 

The lessons of morality, civility and decency 
taught during the day were annulled by home in- 
fluences over night and during vacations. The 
task of making good citizens under such diff- 
culties was hopeless. 

The Visiting Nurse Association, the Asso- 
ciated Charities, the Juvenile Court and all 


-agencies brought in touch with the dreadful con- 


ditions were overwhelmed with the difficulties 
constantly arising. Shantytown was the har- 
binger of petty criminals, licentious men, be- 
sotted old women, and the shiftless, lazy derelicts 
of humanity. These in the main were the sort of 
people who possessed the land—whose land, no- 
body really knew. 

Before the flood, with the cordial urging of 
other social workers and the assistance of Jean 
Wood, the West End agent of the Associated 
Charities, S. D. Watts, superintendent of the 
Cincinnati Associated Charities, made a survey 
of Shantytown. There were forty-six old 
shacks constructed of old boxes, boards, scraps 
of tin and like rubbish. These miserable struc- 
tures were packed together so closely that it was 
difficult to get to and around them as they formed 
a perfect labyrinth, a veritable fire-trap. Just 
one privy was found, which had absolutely no 
sanitary precaution, not even a vault. The 
ashes, garbage and waste material of all sorts 
were dumped wherever convenient. A _ great 
unsightly rubbish heap, a junk pile with cans 
of stagnant, foul-smelling water lay at the front 
door of Shantytown. The only water available 
for drinking and domestic purposes was a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

Thus within a great modern city lived these 
people under the most primitive conditions. The 
census enumerated one hundred and eighty-nine 
persons. There were sixty-five children under 
fourteen years of age, thirty-eight of whom at- 
tended the Oyler School. In one shanty nine 
persons occupied one room, in another six occu- 
pied one room, in three cases eight occupied two 
rooms, and in three cases seven occupied two 
rooms. Thus congested, degeneracy in every 
form prevailed and continually increased. 

After considerable search the owner of the 
land was found. Meanwhile, the Health Depart- 
ment and the commissioner of buildings searched 
their codes for authority to assist in improving 
conditions, but to no avail. The coal company 
that leased the land consented to issue orders 
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of eviction to each resident. The social work- 
ers were to follow this by trying to persuade the 
people to move to better quarters. 

All these carefully laid plans were swept aside 
by the flood. Mr. Watts and Miss Wood were 
the first on the scene on Saturday, the day the 
water threatened to cover Shantytown. A call 
for volunteer wagons was sent out, to which 
some twenty-four responded. Social workers 
secured room for Shantytown folks, in many 
cases paying rent, and all were moved out. The 
police patrol wagon was the last resort in re- 
moving a few. 

The waters prevailed from Saturday until 
Monday. During this time Mr. Watts, who was 
stationed at the Oyler School, warned the peo- 
ple that they must not think of returning to 
Shantytown as the shanties were going to be 
destroyed by the coal company. He appealed 
to the manhood and womanhood of the people 
and insisted upon their assuming the obliga- 
tions of decent citizens. The coal company 
would not assume the responsibility of wrecking 
the shanties but was finally persuaded to turn 
the land over to the Associated Charities and 
the City Department of Charities and Correc- 
tion for two weeks to do with as they saw fit. 
The co-operation of the city department of 
charities, police, fire and engineering were se- 
cured, and every shanty was burned to the 
ground. 

Many of the inhabitants were glad thus to be 
forced on their feet. Men who had not worked 
regularly for years have accepted steady jobs. 
The agents of the Associated Charities are keep- 
ing in close touch with the families, friendly 
visitors will be secured and every effort made to 
lift them to better standards of living. 

When the flood subsided Shantytown was 
gone. 


CUPID AND THE 
CHERRY WIDOWS 


So many Cherry mine widows have remarried 
that all the calculations for the pension fund 
have been upset. Of the $100,000 originally ap- 
propriated by the Illinois Legislature, $43,000 
remained unexpended and reverted to the state 
treasury, but this year’s Legislature reappropri- 
ated the money. 

When the Red Cross worked out the pensioa 
scheme, the national director, Ernest P. Bicknell, 
estimated that of the 114 widows, whose aver- 
age age was twenty-six years, half would marry 
again in the first two years, that at the end of 
five years a still larger proportion would have 
remarried, and that those who did not remarry 
by that time probably never would remarry. 
Others, including the members of the Cherry 
Mine Commission, thought that Mr.~ Bicknell 
greatly overestimated the part which marriage 
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would play in relieving the pension fund from 
the care of these widows and their families. 
The money which Mr. Bicknell thought adequate 
for the fund they considered far too little, but 
they finally accepted his calculations and set 
aside the sum he suggested. Now it has turned 
out that even Mr. Bicknell should have had more 
confidence in Cupid. 

At the end of three years no less than fifty- 
six of the pension widows had married. The 
number was further depleted by removals, eleven 
to Europe, two deaths and nine granted Car- 
negie pensions, so that only thirty-six widows of 
the 114 were receiving pensions July 1. 

At a meeting July 10 the commission decided 
to transfer the twenty beneficiaries of the second 
class, called allotment families, to beneficiaries 
of the first class, or pension families. The plan 
under which the commission began its payments, 
provided for two classes of beneficiaries—a 
pension class, where all the children in the fam- 
ilies were under fourteen years of age, and an 
allotment class for the payment of certain pro 
rata allotments to families where some of the 
children were over fourteen, or to widows with- 
out children. Under the original plan the com- 
mission decided to pay pensions only until the 
oldest, or perhaps in some cases the two or three 
oldest children, were fourteen. But at the meet- 
ing of July 10 it decided to grant pensions 
until the youngest child reaches fourteen. Thus 
every Cherry family will be pensioned until the 
youngest child is of legal working age. More- 
over, at the termination of the pension the widow 
will be paid a lump sum of one hundred dollars, 
which will be increased as the state of the funds 
permits. In this way an elastic sinking fund 
will be provided out of wnich payments can be 
made from time to time to the widows, until the 
fund is exhausted. 


POLITICS AT ALBANY 
MUTINY AT SING SING 


It looks as if politics may be in part responsi- 
ble, not only for the Binghamton factory fire, but 
for the state of mutiny which has existed for 
over a week among the prisoners at Sing Sing. 

On July 23, fire broke out in the prison mat 
factory, spread rapidly to paint and wagon shops, 
taking in a third of the prison shops and the 
north gate of the prison in its course. Incen- 
diarism was suspected from the beginning, and 
this suspicion was confirmed by the threatening 
and obstreperous conduct of the prisoners, as 
well as by the fact that in the course of the 
three succeeding days two fires broke out in 
other parts of the prison. Meanwhile the 213 
prisoners dispossessed of their work in the mat 
shop, refused to be kept in their cells, took their 
stand in the yard after the dinner hour, ready 
to fight, but were finally allowed by the warden, 
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J. N. Clancy, to remain in the yard on promise 
of good behavior. ‘This promise they kept till 
supper time, when they voluntarily withdrew to 
their cells with their bread and coffee, but used 
the pieces of hard bread as missiles to throw at 
the warden when he came out to inspect the 
ruins, breaking two hundred cell window panes 
in the process. : 

The next day showed that, whatever the griev- 
ance, there was evidently a concerted revolt 
among the 1447 prisoners, for about one hun- 
dred men in the shoe shop struck in sympathy 
with the idle mat workers, who were that day 
kept in their cells. On the same day, the tailor 
shop was set on fire, though this fire did little 
damage. 

The following day saw sixty men, judged to 
be ringleaders of the “arson squad” removed to 
Auburn Prison, and 350 confined in their cells, 
from which they shouted threats of fire and 
other vengeance. Their threats were later borne 
out by the discovery of a fire in one cell and 
of dangerous home-made weapons of various 
sorts in others. On this day also workers in 
the shoe shop broke all the shop windows and 
it is said that a general jail delivery was planned 
but prevented on the information of a prisoner. 
Fears of disaffected guards and of friends on 
the outside helping the prisoners have made the 
mutiny more alarming. The removal of more 
prisoners is expected. 

The warden’s attitude toward the mutineers 
has been conciliatory and characterized by a 
sincere desire to find out their grievances rather 
than to exact punishment for their insubordina- 
tion. 

As yet the causes of the outbreak are uncer- 
tain. The recent revelations in regard to bad 
conditions in the cell house and in prison disci- 
pline led to a change not only of warden but 
of several minor officials and it is stated that 
some of the new men are not popular. 

More serious still, it is said that guards who 
were friendly with the officials removed have 
stirred up trouble among the prisoners in order 
to discredit the new prison administration. An- 
other suggested explanation lays the responsi- 
bility at the door of the Legislature, which has 
refused to confirm Governor Sulzer’s appoint- 
ment of J. D. Riley as superintendent of prisons. 

This has held back the use of funds and the 
necessary transfer of 125 men from this over- 
crowded prison to Auburn is said to have be- 
come known and resented by the prisoners. The 
very fact that Sing Sing is in bad odor with the 
public is in itself almost enough to account for 
a condition of unrest among the prisoners. Only 
investigation by the warden—it is even rumored 
that the Legislature will take a hand—will, how- 
ever, get to the real bottom causes of the out- 
break. 
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PENSIONS FOR 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


The question of pensions for social workers 
got down to practical terms when the confer- 
ence of Jewish Social Workers passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, that this meeting of the 
National Association of Jewish Social 
Workers desires to record its approval of 
the plan of annuities proposed by the com- 
mittee on pensions, and be it further 

Resolved, that the incoming executive 
committee be authorized to continue the 
present committee, or to appoint another 
committee for the same purpose, whose duty 
shall be to communicate with Jewish social 
workers to ascertain how many of them 
may desire to join such a fund, and shall also 
be authorized to communicate with non- 
Jewish social workers in order to secure their 
co-operation in the plan, and further to take 
any other such action as may be necessary 
to institute the fund so soon as five hun- 
dred persons or societies shall have indi- 
cated their desire to join, and in general to 
take all action that may be necessary to 
provide for the establishment and organiza- 
tion of the fund through the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of the 
Jewish Social Workers. 


Discussion at the conference, which was an 
informal gathering, centered largely around 
more effective use of the settlement as a means 
of making the new world an effective melting-pot. 
“We wanted the melting-pot to melt the immi- 
grant quickly,” said Oscar Leonard of St. Louis, 
“but we have learned that those who melt too 
quickly do not add much to the finished product. 
The melting-pot—yes, but let it melt slowly and 
carefully so that the best elements may be pre- 
served and fused to bring forth the best possi- 
ble product.” 

Toward the newly arrived Jewish immigrant 
and the adolescent Jewish girl it was felt that 
the settlement was not fully meeting its responsi- 
bility—was not, among other things, adapting 
itself sufficiently to Jewish traditions to give it 
a hold on the Jew and bring him to an under- 
standing of American traditions and his rights 
on American soil. The subject, which was dis- 
cussed in various aspects by C. S. Bernheimer 
of Brooklyn, Bernard C. Richards of the New 
York Kehillar, Oscar Leonard and Sadie Ameri- 
can, was considered of sufficient importance to 
vote it a session for further discussion and re- 
port at the next meeting of the conference. 

A topic which represented the latest develop- 
ment in the Jewish immigration problem was the 
Oriental Jew for whose protection and Ameri- 
canization the Federation of Oriental Jews was 
organized not long ago. Joseph Gedalecia, the 
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president of this association, introduced the dis- 
cussion, 

The human engineering side of industrial 
activities, federation of charitable agencies, 
social work of the synagogue and of the hos- 
pitals, after-care of institutional cases, the in- 
efficient, family desertion, the training of social 
workers and their pensioning at old age were 
among the other topics discussed. The resolu- 
tions on some of these subjects embodied inter- 
esting ‘Suggestions. Among other measures 
urged were after-care for children discharged 
from institutions, the opening of clinics and dis- 
pensaries during evening hours, for the benefit 
of working people, and extension of such sta- 
tistical study of the inefficient as that now being 
made by the United Hebrew Charities of New 
York. 

The officers, all re-elected, are Morris D. 
Waldman, president; Blanch Hart, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Sidney Goldstein, treasurer; Philip L. 
Seman, secretary—all New Yorkers, except Miss 
Hart of Detroit. 


CAPITAL AND THEI. W. W. 
JOIN AT SAGAMORE BEACH 


Sagamore Beach is common ground. For 
seven years it has afforded the place for a “get 
together” sociological conference of people 
holding widely different views. They do not 
agree, but they try to see and understand and 
respect each other’s faith and purpose. 

Capitalist and syndicalist did not enact the 
role of lion and lamb, but at this year’s con- 
ference, July 1 to 3, George W. Perkins and 
Arturo Giovannitti found it possible to discuss 
their divergent beliefs and programs in good 
nature and fellowship. And there was enough 
of a truce in the clash between the American 
Federation of Labor and the I: W. W. for a 
baseball game in which “put yourself in the 
other’s place’ seemed one of the main rules, 
for A. J. Portenar pitched for the I. W. W., 
while Giovannitti performed for the A. F. of L. 

The striking feature of the conference was 
not in what was said—the same things have been 
said many times before. It was in the occa- 
sion and manner of saying. Mr. Perkins does 
not, perhaps, voice the entire sentiment of the 
steel trust, but he does represent a large and 
constantly growing point of view on the part of 
the employing class. He gave a vision of labor 
and capital dwelling in an era of mutual confi- 
dence and understanding. Giovannitti, with equal 
frankness, condemned the planting of dynamite, 
whether at Los Angeles or at Lawrence, while 
claiming as a proper and efficient weapon the 
full doctrine of sabotage, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, “a dishonest day’s work for 
a dishonest day’s pay.” 

Another aspect of the labor question was dis- 
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cussed by Robert G. Valentine, “labor counsel- 
lor,’ and Miner Chipman, efficiency engineer. 
Both emphasized the question as a human prob- 
lem, whether from the point of view of the em- 
ployer, the bondholder or the laborer. Efficiency 
was declared to be sociological rather than eco- 
nomic. The audit which the sociologist makes. 
of the whole labor situation in any industrial 
concern is nowadays as valuable, they said, to 
banking concerns selling securities of those con- 
cerns as any investigation of plants or auditing 
of books. 

A noticeable human touch was given to the 
conference by the participation of Helen Keller, 
who at one time remarked that she was neither 
a capitalist, a labor leader, nor a strike breaker. 
Charles Rann Kennedy was constantly the cen- 
ter of a group discussing his plays. 

Just as in the Ford Hall meetings in Bos- 
ton, the spirit of George W. Coleman per- 
vaded the Sagamore conference. He and his 
wife have been the sole hosts of the gathering, 
but this year a few others insisted on sharing 
the financial burden. His emphasis on fellow- 
ship and good will, which he himself personi- 
fied, characterized all in the effort to find the 
common ground of faith in and service to 
humanity. \ 


THE RAILWAY 
CONTROVERSY 


Last week the members of the new railway 
mediation board met in New York and en- 
tered actively upon an effort to bring the rail- 
roads and the conductors’ and _ trainmen’s 
brotherhoods to an agreement as to arbitration. 

As stated in THe Survey last week there 
was danger that the arbitration plans might fail 
on account of the list of “grievances” submit- 
ted at the last moment by the railway managers. 
Another complication was the withdrawal of 
the Erie Railroad from the conference commit- 
tee of managers, which is handling the contro- 
versy for the roads, with the understanding that 
it would not be party to any arbitration pro- 
ceeding. 

It was the latter phase of the matter to which 
the conciliation board gave first attention. On 
July 23 they were able to announce that the 
Erie had withdrawn its objections to arbitra- 
tion, and that it would abide by an arbitration 
award. 

The board was then able to turn to the more 
vexing question of the demands of the man- 
agers. It is believed now that the outlook for 
arbitration is very hopeful. 

The board of mediation, as at present con- 
stituted, includes Commissioner William Lea 
Chambers, Assistant Commissioner G. W. W. 
Hanger and Judge Martin A. Knapp. The ap- 
pointment of Louis F. Post, assistant secretary 
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of labor, as a member of the board was found 
to be invalid. He was appointed to his position 
‘by Secretary Wilson while the text of the ar- 
bitration board law calls for two government 
officers who were appointed to their positions 
‘by the President. 

Last week the President appointed Royal 
Meeker, professor of economics in Princeton 
University, commissioner of labor statistics. It 
is probable that he will be named as the fourth 
‘member of the board. 


FINGER PRINTS 


| THE PRIZE APRON 
SCOTT NEARING 


F ARMER Burton set his square jaw and for 

the fourth time in two years undertook a 
campaign against the local school teacher. She 
was lazy; she was mean to the children; she did 
not mind her own business. 

Farmer Burton had a reputation as a fighter, 
derived from a long life of constant bickering 
with everyone who did not agree with his point 
of view. 

The three teachers who had held the position 
during two years, accepting Farmer Burton on 
his reputation, had given up the fight before 
they began it. But the fourth teacher had no 
such intention. She was somewhat of a fighter 
herself, though her pugnacity followed different 
channels. When the county superintendent gave 
her the post, she told about Farmer Burton, his 
opposition to all schools in general and_ this 
school in particular, his indifference to the edu- 
cation of other people’s children as well as his 
own, and his general disposition to make it as 
disagreeable as a prominent citizen in his po- 
sition could make it for the successor of the 
three unfortunates. So this teacher went in de- 
termined not only to beat Farmer Burton at his 
own game, but to beat him so badly that he 
would eat from the hand of educational au- 
thority. 

The little white schoolhouse in which teacher 
number 4 taught, held, among other children, a 
daughter of Farmer Burton, with the same sandy 
hair and the same square jaw which had made 
her father the terror of the educational neighbor- 
hood. 

Teacher number 4 decided to pit the daughter 
against the father. Since she was younger and 
unhampered by other cares the odds seemed to 
be unfavorable to the father. 

Over at the county seat there was to be a 
contest in December, at which all of the children 
who cared to do so might exhibit products of 
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their handiwork. The boys took axe handles, 
model chicken coops, seed corn, and sugar beets. 
The girls exhibited pies, preserves, and needle- 
work. The teacher saw in the county exhibit 
the weapon with which Farmer Burton’s square 
jaw would at last be shattered. 

Up to that time no member of Farmer Bur- 
ton’s~ family had ever taken any interest in 
county exhibits. 
father so thoroughly disapproved of the schools? 
This year, however, after a little urging, the 
sandy-haired, firm-mouthed daughter agreed to 
make an apron and exhibit it at the county con- 
test in December. True to her paternity, having 
once made up her mind that she was to engage 
in the contest, she settled in her own mind as 
a matter of course that she should take first 
prize. She always did things that way. In the 
face of home opposition, laughed at by brothers 
and sisters and sneered at by her father, the 
girl made her apron and sent it among the other 
exhibits from the school. Among nearly three 
hundred aprons, this one took first prize. 

It was nine o’clock at night when the judges 
finally reached their decision, and someone 
‘phoned out to tell Farmer Burton’s daughter 
that she had beaten the county at apron-making. 
The next morning she came to the exhibit at 
seven o’clock, with her lunch in a basket, and 
all that day she stood by the apron listening 
covetously to the generous comments which her 
beautiful sewing and her blue ribbon elicited 
from the passing crowd. At eight, mother and 
the other children arrived, also with a lunch 
basket, to spend the rest of the day in admira- 
tion before the successful apron. At ten, Farmer 
Burton himself strode into the hall. Pushing 
aside the people who were in the way, he 
marched proudly up to his daughter, exclaiming 
in the hearing of the county superintendent, the 
daughter, and all of the assembled multitude: 
“Molly, I want you and Fred (her brother) to 
go just as far as you like in school, and remem- 
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ber that I am back of you as far as you want 


to go.” 

When night closed on that notable day, and 
the Burton family, overwhelmed with congratu- 
lations, proud beyond compare of its sandy- 
haired, firm-mouthed daughter, and tired of 
jostling with the moving crowds, clambered into 
its buggies, a mighty force had been added to 
the educational spirit of the county. Teachers 
no longer dread to take the school in Farmer 
Burton’s neighborhood, and when the county 
superintendent wants a particularly effective man 
to help in a tight place, it is Farmer Burton who 
is always called for the work. 

Farmer Burton needed socializing; the school 
did the work. From a father who took a pro- 
digious amount of interest in his farm, and little 
enough in his family, he has been converted into 
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a man with intense family enthusiasm, and a 
firm conviction that whatever else may be wrong 
in the world, his children and what they do 
are certainly right. 

Not through carefully written books or 
theories initiated in grandiose language, not 
through drastic teaching of any sort, but in 
such simple ways are the rural schools becoming 
socialized. 


DAUGHTERS OF AESCULAPIUS: 
AN ALLEGORY 


JOSEPH D. HOLMES 


HEN the two daughters of the wisest physi- 
cian known to history came of age, they 
thought long and deeply of how they should 
bring their father’s precepts into use to benefit 
mankind. The younger daughter, fair, sanguine 
and enthusiastic, started first. She found fields 
for her benevolent activity on every hand— 
medicines for the sick, bandages for the wounded, 
words of cheer for the down-trodden and dis- 
tressed. These and all other good works fol- 
lowed her steps and radiated from her beautiful 
example. It was hers to cool the brow of fever, 
to meet the pressing needs of the widow and 
orphan, and sometimes to care fittingly for the 
bodies of the dead. 

As her activities became known and appre- 
ciated, so the demands upon her widened. Much 
that she saw was the result of neglect, often of 
wrong. Streets must be swept, drinking water 
filtered, milk for infants sterilized. And all the 
while new needs appeared until she found much 
of her time given to appeals for help, calling on 
those of like spirit to give of their time and 
their means to alleviate the condition, while they 
helped to dispel the suffering of mankind. 

Her fame grew as her followers multiplied. 
Statues of her were placed, sometimes with the 
added wings of an angel, before foundling asy- 
lums and orphan homes, so that often her cult, 
which was large and growing, was confused 
with that of ‘“Charity.’” 

Meanwhile, the other sister sat at home most 
of the time thinking. She was plainer of face, 
somewhat stern of feature, but with a noble brow. 
And if she lacked the transparent beauty and 
grace of the younger, no one who looked at her 
carefully could miss the true benevolence of her 
mind and heart. 

At last she set -forth. Straight up the 
hill to the capitol she went and broke in 
upon a session of the Senate which was listen- 
ing to a classical oration on the proper symbols 
with which to do reverence to the heroes of the 
past. She interrupted their deliberations. With 
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a short introduction she began to rehearse with 
burning words the deeds which had made her 
sister so admired; while at the same time she 
placed the causes which were responsible for 
them at the door of their system of laws, some 
neglected, many obsolete. 

“Of what use, O Senators,” she cried, “to place 
temples for the worship of my father on the 
salubrious hill sides, while you allow his precepts 
to be neglected in the streets and slums below?” 
And, in well-ordered and clear terms, she placed 
before them her plans. Clean water, clean air, 
clean earth, with these alone would life in Athens 
be tolerable. Without these was it not becoming 
a city of shame? So the aqueducts must be 
pure at the source, and the water need not be 
filtered; the milk supply pure, so it need not be 
sterilized. The streets must be kept clean, and 
they must be laid out wide, and straight, and 
smooth; and slums and back alleys wiped away. 

And as they listened and agreed (for who could 
gainsay her?), she broadened her theme. 

“But O, ye Senators, before all ye must be 
just,’ and she spoke of the taxes so laid as to 
be a clog on enterprise; unequal, hampering op- 
portunity, but favoring the covetous. She spoke 
of the land, with its opportunity for youth, neg- 
lected, while the prosperity of the city was sought 
in barter and sale. She spoke of education and 
its lack of that moral basis which in old times 
had made the nation great. 

And while she spoke and the wisdom and 
learning and art of Athens listened, all the 
soul of the people revived, all that had made it 
great returned with a high resolve that the 
beautiful city should once more stand for all that 
was highest and most worthy in civilization. 

And the younger sister is named Panacea, and 
the elder is Hygeza. 


| BY BREAD ALONE 


V. M. MACDONALD 


[t was six o’clock on a winter evening when 

the district nurse turned from the street filled 
with a hurrying home-seeking army of lower 
East Side workers into the gloom of an Italian 
tenement. Inside the feeble gas jet seemed only 
to intensify the darkness. From floor to floor 
she went, knocking at every door. No one could 
say where to find the Petraglia family. 

Once more the nurse drew from her bag the 
postcard appeal for her care. “Please come. My 
brother’s face too fat. Guiseppe Petraglia. No. 
Elizabeth St.” 

Yes, this was the right house. As a last chance 
she appealed to a ragged, rough-looking man in 
the lower hall. ‘Yes, me Petraglia. Come.” 

Small wonder that she had a momentary shiver 
of fear when he led the way down a dim, nar- 
row stair to a mouldy basement. He opened a 
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door and disclosed a small kitchen. A weary 
woman stood with her little brood around her. 
In a few moments the nurse learned that the 
“face too fat” was a case of mumps. She gave 
simpie directions, told how to get a doctor, and 
paused for a few friendly words in her limited 
Italian, the “dialetto di Spring Street.” 

What part of Italy had they come from? 
“From Sicily.” The nurse had spent a winter 
there. 


“Davvero? Did she know Palermo?” drawing 
nearer with growing interest. Yes, and it was 
very beautiful. 

At that the chairs were pulled closer. 
and mother glanced at one another. 

“Of course, the signorina did not know Gir- 
genti?” Yes, she had been there. Then with 
shining eyes the two broke out into little staccato 
phrases: “how molto bella was Girgenti’; “how 
bellissima the old temples”; “how sweet the flow- 
ers smelled”; “how lovely the almond-blossoms !” 

As the chorus of “molto bella” grew, the baby 
crept over the floor cooing, and the cat purred 
and rubbed against the visitor’s dress. 

Then, with a look of sadness, “Italia all beau- 
tiful, but no good for job. Rich people there no 
make job. America good for moneta, but not 
si bella; look!”—and the scenery of America as 
they knew it was shown through the tiny window 
—a gaping cavern where through long days great 
shovels and buckets tore and shifted the reeking 
soil, as the city of their adoption strove with one 
of its mighty subterranean problems. 

Here—stench and noise and ugliness. Across 
the sea—flowers and art and peace and beauty. 
But “Italy no good for moneta. America good 
for job.” 

Par 3 


J US FLORAL RIBBON: 


GERTRUDE SEYMOUR 


ay UST for a ribbon!” but that was enough to 
threaten a girl’s whole future. 

So pretty she was as she stood before us, and 
so daintily dressed! Careful brushing and press- 
ing had kept in the cheap suit a stylish air; the 
inevitable lace collar was small and of a pretty 
pattern; the light curly hair was fashionably 
coiffured, and three artificial curls dangling be- 
hind her left ear added a coquettish touch pa- 
thetically contradicted by tears in very fright- 
ened eyes. 

The watchful depot matron had seen the child 
sitting alone in the waiting room, looking very 
serious and counting her money. Here were 
familiar symptoms of trouble, and the matron 
at once proceeded to diagnosis. Without much 
difficulty she gained the truth—money enough 
to get to Or.uha; not enough to live there while 
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finding work. A  mis-calculation somewhere. 
This much we learned through the telephone. 
In the office, the child told the rest of her story. 

The core of the trouble was a step-mother. 
A stern, practical woman ske had small sympathy 
with “frills.’ They were to her “silly extrava- 
gances,” not evidences of an awakening esthetic 
instinct that needed to be wisely gratified. So, 
the girl’s weekly salary went for household and 
family expenses, merely enough allowed her for 
carfare and lunches, not a penny for belt, or 
hat feather, or hair-ribbon. The woman’s stern- 
ness seemed to focus on the girl; to the other 
children she was at least sometimes generous. 
The big boys paid their board and kept the rest 
of their earnings. Such an arrangement the step- 
mother would not make with May. The father 
had buried himself in. business after his. first 
wife’s death and, taking the new wife simply 
to-care for his house and children, insisted upon 
leaving details of management to her. So there 
was no help for May save in her own ingenuity. 

And her own ingenuity took her far on her 
way. She did extra work for months, receiv- 
ing extra pay which she most carefully hid till 
she had $18. Then, at the last moment she took 
$2 from her step-mother’s purse, borrowed $5 
from the grocer, and started for Omaha—via 
town. (Hence the lace collar, the coiffure, and 
the three little curls). One of her office friends 
had married someone who lived in Omaha. She 
could get her help in finding work,—then she 
would be independent. Yes, she had the name 
and could easily find the address when she got 
there. She must have spent a little more than 
she thought in town, and was making up her 
cash account when the matron spoke to her—but 
she must get to Omaha; for there were five 
other girls who felt as she did about their homes, 
and were going to follow her as soon as she 
found work for them out there. She took from 
her nearly empty little satchel (her only bag- 
gage) a paper bearing their names and ad- 
dresses, and blushed as she showed, too, a letter 
to one of the beauty columns of a city paper— 
she thought the cow-boy style would be more 
becoming to her, and wanted to know how to 
make her curls into bangs—she was going to 
mail it when she knew her Omaha address! 
Everything was planned; everything was all 
right—except the money! 

Her story proved true in every detail. The 
father, shocked at the revelation, quickly ar- 
ranged for May to live with an aunt in another 
part of the city, and to go for a time to school, 
for he was neither poor nor at heart indifferent. 
And so, pretty May is not walking the hills and 
facing the winds of Omaha, looking for friends 
and work. A safer way has been found to the 
home and pretty things which are her desire and 
her right. 
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MEMPHIS TODAY 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


General Secretary American Association for 
Organizing Charity 


The last six years have given us the begin- 
nings of a “new South,” or may one say “a 
newer South’? The economic growth, the ad- 
vance in the development of certain political 
tendencies, as typified in the term the “new 
South,” have been followed by a growing inter- 
est in intensive social development in the larger 
cities. 

The South was by no means uninterested in 
social legislation prior to the last six years. The 
child labor movement and the educational move- 
ment long preceded that time. Yet both of the 
movements undoubtedly suffered because outside 
of the two interested groups there were not 
many inevitable points of contact beyond the 
propaganda work itself where the uninterested 
were being forced to realize the individual re- 
sults of social forces. There can be no doubt 
that the absence of growing intensive work and 
of social thinking were handicapped therefore. 

The “newer South” may be illustrated from 
the history of a number of southern cities, such 
as Atlanta and Jacksonville. One of the most 
striking illustrations would be Memphis, and 
because that city is to have the 1914 National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, it may 
be interesting to note a few facts regarding it. 

Memphis is the commercial center for the 
central southwestern section of the country. 
With the single exception of Atlanta, no other 
southern city presents so: imposing an area of 
modern business buildings. But only within the 
last few years have municipal politics been con- 
sidered aught else than a useful field in which 
to play state politics, and politics in Tennessee 
is politics. In 1907 there was only one modern 
social agency in Memphis, a playground associa- 
tion. Today there is commission form of gov- 
ernment with many strong departments. 

One of the strongest is a Department of 
Health which has an appropriation approaching 
10 per cent of the total income of the city. There 
is a progressing Juvenile Court. There has been 
great development in medical and nursing serv- 
ice. A remarkable Associated Charities is grad- 
ually extending its activities. Clearing the 
ground somewhat encumbered, mendicancy has 
been brought under control. 

A baby welfare department with city aid is 
most completely organized. An obstetrical nurse 
does prenatal work with the mother, nurses 
mother and baby, and then the baby is brought 
once a month to the department, which has a 
complete service, with medical aid, special diet, 
etc. 

There have also been established in the same 
way dispensaries for eye, ear, nose, throat, 
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tuberculous, orthopedic, nerve, mental and skin 
disease service. 

In family rehabilitation, a special department 
for Negroes has been established. 

Child caring is beginning to loom up as a 
duty and housng is fast becoming a practical 
issue with the strong Health Department. 

Development is along those sensible lines 
which are characteristic of southern cities. Once 
started in the field they have allowed no con- 
sideration of social panaceas to turn them from 
the building up of the primary and essential 
agencies, public and private, necessary to any 
well-rounded development. Their sympathies 
and interest are extending rapidly because of a 
rapid but rational growth. 

When the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction goes to Memphis next spring it 
will find a splendid seed ground for all sensible 
programs, and a splendid forum for touching vast 
areas of the southern field, eager, ambitious, and 
finally courageous and generous. It is a field 
which has taken some of the best of our social 
workers and which bids fair to show amazing 
achievements in the next ten years. 


GOOD, BAD AND “DADDY 
GEORGE” 


WILLIAM R. GEORGE 


Founder of the George Junior Republic 

A school superintendent out in Mansfield, 
Ohio, by name Harlan E. Hall, has stirred up a 
lively controversy among some of the most 
prominent men of our country as to whether 
Good should have given information against 
Bad when the teacher asked the question, “Who 
broke the window in the school house?” It 
seems that Bad (whether or not he should have 
been called that name is an open question) told 
Good (a name likewise debatable) he was going 
to do the job, and straightway proceeded to carry 
out his declaration. 

Replies from the eminent men in The Outlook 
showed that they were principally divided into 
two groups: the smaller group declared that 
Good should have told, the larger group de- 
clared that he should not have told, the words 
“snitcher” and “boy code” appearing occasionally 
in their replies. The men of the latter opinion 
evidently went back, for the time being, to their 
boyhood days whence scenes similar to the in- 
cident between Bad and Good came to their 
minds afresh, and unhesitatingly they declared 
that Good should not have told and that the 
teacher actually did wrong in asking the boys 
individually the question. 

In all probability 75 per cent of the red- 
blooded business men of the nation would like- 
wise declare that Good should not have told; 
that the boy world hates a “snitcher” and that 
the “boy code” will not tolerate it for a moment. 
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I charge that this universal acceptance of the 
fact that youth from fourteen to the time of 
their majority must be given the opportunity of 
having their peculiar world to themselves, al- 
though it be filled with acts of violence against 
the property and person of law-abiding citizens, 
is the thing which is playing the mischief with 
our social conditions. 

Yes, the world generally maintains this at- 
titude, and so do all the boys, whether they take 
part in acts of violence or not. As a result many 
strong-minded boys are declared by society to 
be criminals when really, if given responsibility 
for what is known in legal phraseology as the 
“civil code’ instead of the “boy code,” they 
would very soon become leaders for law and 
order. But the general public does not seem 
to realize that boys can be made useful in up- 
holding the “civil code” and at the same time 
get the same fun out of life as they do in uphold- 
ing the “boy code.” 

Under existing conditions, life is not what it 
should he to boys like Good. Although they do 
not belong to Bad’s gang, they are always more 
or less conversant with the lawless things that 
Bad’s gang are doing. They realize that the 
“boy code” extends even to them and that they 
must not “snitch” because the world not only 
implies, but upholds, the idea that they are not 
yet old enough to assume any sort of responsibil- 
ity. 

Therefore, when good people are making 
frantic endeavors to find out what boy in the 


community committed some lawless act, young. 


Good must remain absolutely quiet and not for 
an instant harbor the thought that he has any 
duty in the way of bringing the ends of justice 
to pass. As a result, from day to day as he 
approaches his majority, he gets in the habit of 
seeing wrongs unrighted, and each day the belief 
crystallizes that these wrongs are no affair of 
his, until finally when he arrives at full citizen- 
ship he joins the large company of unspeakable 
nonentities who are afraid to have a mind of 
their own. In the same connection it is interest- 
ing to note that some of the lawless young fel- 
lows who were labelled Bad, upon reaching their 
majority, throw all of the energy which had been 
used in pranks on the side of law and order, and 
become leading and honorable citizens. 

Yes, I should arrange to make the “boy code” 
and the “civil code” coincide. I should have 
youth given the opportunity of exercising re- 
sponsibility. Would I have a boy as young: as 
Good actually attempt on his own part to regulate 
Bad? Most certainly. In the Civil War we find 
that a considerable number of lads fourteen 
years of age actually performed the military 
service of men in their country’s cause. With 
this thought in mind, let me submit for considera- 
tion a parallel “question of conduct.” 
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Good is a soldier fourteen years old on the 
picket line close to the enemy, and as we under- 
stand from old soldiers, pickets of opposing 
armies sometimes forget they are at war with 
one another and become a bit chummy. In quite 
a matter-of-fact way young Good comes near 
the pickets of the enemy and suddenly discovers 
that the-member of the enemy’s soldiery nearest 
him is a lad of his own age, and that his name 
is Bad. They exchange such courtesies as are 
tolerated by the rules of pickets when there is a 
lull in actual warfare. Suddenly Bad says to 
Good: “I can see over in your camp. I can see 
that general of yours sitting on his horse. I am 
a crack shot and I am going to bring him down.” 
What should Good do? How absurd the ques- 
tion! 

In all this controversy of Bad, Good, the 
window light, the teacher, I should never have 
had the matter come to the teacher at all. I 
should have had Good say, “Bad, don’t you do 
it!” Then if Bad had attempted it, I would have 
had Good say, “Bad, if you do that, 1 will smite 
you in the face’—or more probably he would 
have used the term common to boys, “I will 
smash you one in the jaw.” And then, if Bad 
had carried out his intent and broken the win- 
dow, I should have had Good carry out his 
declaration as well as his physical condition 
would permit. j 

Perhaps this may not sound like the best sort 
of ethics, but I do not hesitate for an instant to 
line it up for comparison with the two rules of 
conduct which have already been suggested. It 
is a lot better than either “snitching” or, that 
which I feel is nearly as bad, standing idly by, 
having the knowledge that a base act has been 
performed, yet quiescently saying or doing noth- 
ing to aid the cause of justice. 

To sum it all up, I should attempt to solve 
a lot of our problems with youth by giving them 
a hand in their solution. If it is recognized that 
boys can assume the full responsibilities of man- 
hood in time of war to the great advantage of 
the nation, they ought to be given at least some 
measure of responsibility in time of peace, both 
for the good of the nation and their own educa- 
tion. Self-government among youth may not be 
the panacea for all the ills of society, but it will 
certainly solve the window-smashing proposition 
in a jiffy. Let Bad be brought before the boy 
judge by the boy policeman, let this judge pre- 
scribe a punishment fitted to meet the crime, and 
then let the youthful dignitary who has been 
selected by his peers to carry out the decree of 
their court do so without fear or favor. Righteous 
citizenship will thus be advanced 75 per cent, 
and the boys, aside from the salutary training 
they are receiving, will get just as much fun out 
of the whole affair as they would in committing 
lawless acts against a peaceful community. 
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The observance last May of Old Home Week 
in Greenwich Village has called attention to a 
side of our urban life which in the busy rush 
- of so cosmopolitan a city as New York is likely 
to be overlooked. It is the persistence of the 
small unit—the neighborhood entity—within the 
bounds of the larger community. 

While it is easy to press the generalization too 
far, it is true that localities persist, in spite of 
a complete change in the personnel of the in- 
habitants and their character. Tyburnia is a 
section of the London of today, severable and 
distinct, though the fashionable life which char- 
acterizes it gives no suggestion of the gallows 
hill for which it was named; and, though an 
American pilgrim would find no traces of the 
Fleet ditch, which was one of the boundaries of 
that Alsatia so vividly described in Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peck or Ainsworth’s Miser’s 
Daughter, and though the inhabitants of the an- 
cient sanctuary have passed away as completely 
as the ditch, Alsatia exists. 

The landmarks go. New streets and new 
avenues, and sometimes, God be thanked, new 
playgrounds change not only the aspect of the 
place but the character of the population as much 
as do the vicissitudes of the years—death and 
emigration—but the neighborhood continues. 

And it is well that it is so, for the tradition 
of the small locality has, in the life of the peo- 
ple, an office cognate to that of the folk tale and 
the proverb. It is a community memory. It 
embalms the moral lesson of forgotten happen- 
ings. Historically it may be as inaccurate as the 
myths of a primitive people, but sociologically it 
has something of the charm and the power of 
a fairy tale. 

The old dresses, the old stories, the old songs 
~ and the old dances that were the visible remind- 
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ers of the old days to the present-day denizens 
of Greenwich Village lost none of their charm 
because most of those present-day residents had 


never known the old village, nor, for the matter 


of that, had their parents. It is a habit of men 
to seek to associate personality with locality. 
In more than one nation it has had a good deal 
to do with bad land laws. Long before the 
Christian era it was observed that, “Wise men 
die, likewise the fool and the brutish person per- 
ish, and leave their wealth to others. Their in- 
ward thought is that their houses shall continue 
forever and their dwelling-places to all genera- 
tions; they call their lands after their own 
names. Nevertheless, man being in honor 
abideth not; he is like the beasts that perish. 
This their way is their folly; yet their posterity 
approve their sayings.” 

Now, one of the peculiar characteristics of a 
city is that it tends to break up the large hold- 
ings of land by single individuals and the hand- 
ing of them down in families. The rule has 
notable exceptions in both London and New 
York, but the rule holds, and the tendency of 
public opinion is clearly to extend it. And it is 
here that the neighborhood tradition seizes on 
what is natural and desirable in that almost uni- 
versal human tendency on which the Hebrew 
Psalmist animadverts. Without the ruthless 
selfishness of the private landlord, without the 
pride of family or race, the neighborhood cher- 
ishes traditions, and, with the naivete of a 
Plutarch, is quite as apt to record the evil as 
the good achieved by its heroes. 

Another advantage of neighborhood persist- 
ence is the humanness of the record it keeps. 
Neighborhood tradition is not a thing of dates, 
nor even, alas! always of sober fact. A haunted 
house is as dear to it as the mythical birthplace 
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of a great man. The historian may scoff, and 
the statistician may groan, but just here is the 
human value of neighborhood traditions. The 
Cock Lane ghost never walked in reality, but its 
footprints are firmly imbedded in English litera- 
ture, and the imaginary has a permanent effect 
on life in many instances. This it is which popu- 
lar memory holds, even as popular fancy initi- 
ates. 

The stories which Mr: DeForest’s nurse told 
to him in his Greenwich Village home may have 
no very substantial foundation in fact, and it 
might be difficult to substantiate the legend 
of the capture from the old Brush house in 
Grove Street of a young white girl by the In- 
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the integrity of neighborhood entity, in fact 
makes its persistence more important for two 


reasons: first, for the influence of the old his- 


tory on the newcomer; second, for the preserva- 
tion of the record of the alien life in the new 
land to the more homogeneous community that 
is to follow. 

Many of these considerations are illustrated 
by the history of Greenwich Village itself. 
Starting, literally, as a village, to the northwest 
of the original settlement of the Dutch on the 
lower end of Manhattan Island. it was first 
scarcely more than a collection of small farms 
abutting upon one another. Such a farm, for in- 
stance, was that on which Elbert Haring died 
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Now a chapel of Trinity Parish, the old edifice in Hudson Street has stood unchanged since 
it was built in 1821. 


dians, but the life, of which they are but the 
fossil remains, as it were, was once real and 
vital, and the local tradition is its preservative, 
making it possible for us, in another day, not 
indeed to revivify the ancient monster, but to 
construct a model of it. 

Cities, especially modern cities, tend to divide 
territorially into racial groups. In a time when 
the intercourse between nation and nation is so 
untrammelled, and in a country, like our -own, 
where the gates are open to all comers, it is 
inevitable that the port cities should quickly ac- 
quire areas devoted to nationalities, to which 
such sobriquets as “Little Italy” or “Chinatown” 
will be applied. This tendency, while it may 
seem to the casual observer to militate against 
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in the latter half of the eighteenth century. On 
his death it was divided among his children and 
in 1794 we find a portion of it, covering the 
lands along the present Grove Street, then 
known as Columbia Street, sold to Elbert Roose- 
velt and broken up into building lots. 
old pasture fields and orchards gave way to 
streets and detached houses, first of wood and 
then of brick; the old brooks or water courses, 
like Minetta brook, were led in more confined 
channels or conduits and gradually buried out 
of sight, as in still earlier days had been the 
brook, or rivulet, which flowed down the wind- 
ing course of what is now known as Maiden 
Lane. 


As the village grew it became, not indeed, a 
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A residence in Greenwich Village in 1818, probably the 


home of Mr. Lindsay, who in his day was sheriff of the 
city and county of New York. 
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fashionable neighborhood, but the _ residence 
place of many good and substantial citizens. 
Many of the streets as they were laid out re- 
ceived the names of the vestrymen of Trinity 
Parish, which had holdings in the vicinity, and 
thus Barrow, and Varick, and many another 


came into being. One local peculiarity of the 


village was that it early became the residence of 
a number of men engaged in trucking, then a 
substantial business. Each man had his own 
residence, and, on the same or a nearby lot, his 
stable, where he kept his horses and carts, and 
the goods-transportation of the rapidly growing 
city was largely done by these independent truck- 
men. With the changes in business the trade 
has largely gone out of existence, just as the 
small two-story houses which were the homes of 
these independent workers have given place to 
the five-story tenements that now rise up on 
either side the narrow streets. 


The State Prison in 1817. 


With the change in the homes and the work 
came deeper social changes. When there were 
still rose gardens behind some of the houses in 
Greenwich Village, and the straight brick fronts 
had not yet elbowed out all the old wooden 
buildings that spoke of colonial times, there was 
room and to spare for the children to play; and 
the village street, while perhaps neither as satis- 
factory nor as safe as the back garden, was at 
least permissible, for the staid truck horses like 
their masters were sober and substantial per- 
sonages. 

But the days changed with the buildings. 
Tall brick apartment houses and factories suc- 
ceeded the two-story gabled house. With the 
passing of the trucks and the old-fashioned 
omnibus, came clanging cars and rushing motors. 
Instead of the little groups of children, whole 
hosts poured out of the fifteen- and twenty- 
family tenements, till as the streets grew darker 


For this print and the one 


above THn SuRvEY is indebted to Alfred T. Slauson and 


the New York Tribune. 
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from the towering tenements, the pavements grew 
blacker with the thronging masses of the children. 
The children were as pure and true ag those earlier 
groups. They had the same longing for sun 
and air, for fun and noise, the same inalienable 
right of childhood to play, as any who had pre- 
ceded them—but the village was gone. And the 
mothers who loved them ‘not less than the earlier 
mothers had loved their children, could not give 
them the same indoor playrooms, for, alas, 
even the bedrooms were workrooms with them, 
and these mothers spoke another language than 
that the children heard in the streets. And the 
children learned the new speech rapidly and the 
mothers slowly, so the parting grew between par- 
ent and child by imperceptible. degrees, and the 
old tragedy of the stranger in a strange land 
repeated itself on the stage of Greenwich Vil- 
lage. 

Now these phenomena of the later days in 
Greenwich Village were not peculiar to the lo- 
cality. They were and are, being repeated in 
many places in New York city and elsewhere, 
and were as novel to the locality as the old his- 
tory of the village is to its present-day deni- 
zens. Viewed from one aspect alone, the local- 
ity, Greenwich Village was the theater in which 
the old comedy or melodrama had been played 
out and had given place to the sordid tragedy of 
the little mother and the street Arab. To such 
an observer, life’s a show and what does it mat- 
ter? The old actors are gone, the scenery 
shifted, let the new actors play out their brief 
season and clear the boards. 

But life is more than a drama, and human 
beings are not mannikins, jerked by the wires of 
an invisible fate. Life has continuity, in spite of 
its fragmentary appearance; and the associa- 
tion of personality with locality, of human ex- 
periences with particular places, has not only a 
permanent interest but a permanent value. The 
affection and reverence which have come from 
the association of great deeds and great names 
with particular shrines have been effective agen- 
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cies in the building of great cities and great 
nations. Men do not visit the Sinaitic peninsula 
today because it is an agreeable place of resi- 
dence, but because it is, tradition says, the anvil 
on which a servile race was forged into a con- 
quering army. The wolf that suckled Romulus, 
and the gulf in the Forum that swallowed Cur- 
tius, were both mythical, but ancient Rome built 
part of her most stable foundations on those yet 
more ancient fables. And so, if the observance 
of Old Home Week in Greenwich Village with 
its pageants and parades fired the imagination and 
kindled the enthusiasm of the boys and girls in 
that part of our city today with a new interest 
in the ancient home and a new love for the 
municipality itself they were well worth while. 

But that is not all. Today will soon be yester- 
day, and because it is not the same with our old 
yesterdays, it is none the less important, and 
tomorrow will so regard it. 

“Mach age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth,” 

and for the most part, birth and death are going 
on all the time. Greenwich Village today, 
though it has lost all the characteristics of a vil- 
lage, is not less interesting, not less vital, not 
less heroic than the Greenwich Village of fifty 
or a hundred years ago. Forms have altered, 
customs have changed as costumes have changed, 
but human life continues and the locality con- 
tinues. The record, therefore, of today is just 
as valuable as the record of yesterday; it has as 
much of human pathos, as much of human hero- 
ism. The slaughter of the innocents is great 
under those old Herods of indifference and neg- 
lect, but the wise men who follow the star will 
still find that Christ is born in Bethlehem, 
though the slum be worse than the manger, and 
to the little ones, with whom the Christ identifies 
Himself, must be brought the ancient offerings, 
gold, frankincense and myrrh—gold, what men 
have of power; frankincense, what men have of 
inspiration; and myrrh, what men have of re- 
pentance. 
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DYDE’S TAVERN 
Near the corner of Mercer and Sixth streets in the year 1818. 
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THE CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


BEFORE THE 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION 


A SYMPOSIUM WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
PAULL. KELLOGG 


/ 
AWRENCE and Little Falls, San Diego and 
L Muscatine—the bare names are enough to 
put before the mind social conflicts which 
have commanded national attention since Decem- 
ber, 1911, when the movement for a federal sur- 
vey of industrial relations was initiated. The silk 
workers of Paterson, the timber workers of Louisi- 
ana, the miners of West Virginia, the conduct- 
ors and trainmen, engineers and firemen of the 
eastern railroads, the garment workers of New 
York, Buffalo, Boston and Rochester, and now 
the copper miners of northern Michigan have all 
been at loggerheads with their employers in 
struggles which have shown the need for greater 
publicity as to the facts, deeper search for 
causes, more careful scrutiny of our machinery 
for adjustment and the laws that apply to them. 
There is no reason to believe that there will 
be any dearth of similar laboratory material 
ready to the commission’s hands during the next 
three years. The light which its hearings throw 


on such strikes may of itself bring about settle-. 


ments; but its work is other than that of adjust- 
ing particular conflicts, however important. It is 
concerned with the conditions and forces that 
underlie all conflicts. 

The appointment by President Wilson of the 
members of the new commission is taken ad- 
vantage of by THE Survey to present a sym- 


posium on the field of work ahead. The contri- 


butions are indicative of the closeness and stern 
expectancy with which the work of this new 
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body will be followed. Seldom has there been 
a national legislative movement which has pro- 
gressed with such speed or enlisted the support 
of more divergent interests. 

The letter which a group of New York men 
and women addressed’ to President Taft close 
on the heels of the McNamara confessions, call- 
ing for a national inquiry into the underlying 
causes of industrial unrest, was followed rapidly 
by the organization of a campaign committee’ 
under the chairmanship of Edward T. Devine, 
by President Taft’s message commending the 
project to Congress, and by the introduction of 
the Hughes-Borah bill in House and Senate. A 
hearing by the House Labor Committee under 
Congressman Wilson (now secretary of la- 
bor) mustered union leaders, manufacturers and 
social workers from all parts of the country. In 
the summer, after six months’ service by Mr. 
Devine, Samuel McCune Lindsay took the 
chairmanship of the campaign committee; and 
throughout the period Allen T. Burns, secretary 

14Jane Addams presided at this meeting, and appointed 
as a drafting committee Stephen S, Wise, John Haynes 


Holmes, Lillian D. Wald, Henry Moskowitz, J. Howard 
Mellish and Paul U. Kellogg. 


2The committee numbered 53 in all—ministers, law- 
yers, journalists, professors, civic leaders—for the most 
part, neither employers nor employes. An executive com- 
mittee consisted of Edward T. Devine, Stephen S. Wise, 
Charles S. Macfarland, Lillian D. Wald, Henry Moskowitz 
and Paul U. Kellogg. At the outset, Adolph Lewisohn 
gave $5,000 to carry on the campaign, and later gifts 
were made by Mrs. Emmons Blaine and Julius Rosenwald, 
of the Chicago committee, which co-operated in the middle 
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of the Pittsburgh Civic Commission, spent prac- 
tically his entire time at Washington, canvass- 
ing representatives and senators, In August, 
1912, the bill was signed. It called for a commis- 
sion of nine members, three employers, three 
representatives of labor, three of the public, and 
appropriated $100,000 for the first year, with the 
prospect of a total of $500,000 to spend in three 
years’ work. It was not until December that 
President Taft sent his* nominations to the 
Senate, and these failed of confirmation. On 
June 26 President Wilson named the following: 

REPRESENTING THE PUBLIC: Frank P. WALSH, 
pee attorney Board of Public Welfare, Kansas 

JoHN R. Commons, professor of political economy, Uni- 


verstiy of Wisconsin, member Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission; colleague Pittsburgh Survey ; 


Mrs. J. BorDmpN HARRIMAN, member National Civic Fed- 
eration, New York City, chairman of the women’s com- 
mittee of the Democratic national campaign. 


REPRESENTING BMPLOYERS: Freprerick A. Dp- 
LANO, Chicago, receiver and former president Wabash 
Railroad ; 

HARRIS WHINSTOCK, San Francisco, merchant, vice- 
president Weinstock-Lubin Company, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Gillette of California to investigate and report on 
labor legislation in New Zealand, and by Governor John- 
son to investigate the disturbances over the I. W. W. in 
San Diego; 


S. THURSTON BaLuarD, Louisville, Ky., member of the 
Louisville Manufacturers’ Association, 


REPRESENTING ORGANIZED LABOR: AustTIN B. 
GARRETSON, Cedar Rapids, lowa, president of the Order 
of Railroad Conductors ; 


JOHN B. Lypnnon, Bloomington, IJl., treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor; 


JAMES O’CONNELL, District of Columbia, vice-president 
and head of the metal trades department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.t 

The scope of the inquiry, as suggested in 
the original letter to the White House, and as 
again set forth in the creating act, is published 
on adjoining pages. The contributions to the 
symposium exhibit in still greater detail the 
breadth of the field that lies before the commis- 
sion, and from which it must carve out its work. 

Their recommendations bank up in ways which 
may prove suggestive to this end. 

Foremost of all, of course, they emphasize the 
commission’s function in getting at the facts. 
There is evident anticipation that here at last 
we have a body equipped with resources and 
authority that will be able to uncover situations 
which now reach us only after they are long 
past, or through the criminal courts, or by ex- 
posure of private correspondence. Let us study 
the lessons that have been hammered in by the 
great strikes, suggests the former vice-president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. “I found 
that the facts converted even the most conserva- 
tive employers,” writes Edward A. Filene, for- 
mer chairman of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

But in the opinion of different writers this 
search for facts should be modified in three 
directions. The original draft of the law con- 
fined the commission solely to the discovery of 
industrial relations. In Congress, the bill was 
amended so as to include industrial hygiene and 
safety, and the incoming of Asiatic workmen. 
There is evidently a prevailing sentiment among 
the contributors that the commission should limit 


1for further descriptions of personnel see Tun SurRvpY 
of July 5, 1913. 
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itself so far as possible to labor relations and 
not scatter into a general and superficial review 
of labor conditions. It would, of course, be 
extremely pertinent for the commission to do 
what Professor Ross suggests—compare the 
wages and hours current under different phases 
of industrial organization; but that would be a 
very different thing than to spend a large share 
of its money on questions of ventilation and 
accident prevention. As Mr. Porter points out, 
these are being taken up by other agencies. 

The second modification of the search for 
facts is that stated by Mr. Steffens, who wants 
the commission to follow the line of human un- 
derstanding, to listen to all the witnesses who 
think that they see the sources of evil—‘to 
Anarchists, Socialists, single taxers, to. ‘Chris- 
tians,’ to the workers themselves, and even to 
‘business men.” “In general terms,” writes 
Louis Levine, whose analysis of syndicalism is 
probably unmatched, “the task of the commis- 
sion is to lay bare the psychology of modern in- 
dustrial life.” 

The third modification is that pointed out by 
Professor Hoxie, that it is not enough to as- 
semble the facts in the existing labor situation, 
or draw out the conflicting notions of right and 
justice held by worker and employer. “They 
but act as the inherent conditions and forces of 
the modern industrial system imperatively dic- 
tate.” What the public wants from the commis- 
sion, he holds, is to get at these causes, and even 
more to do it as a sound. basis for remedial ac- 
tion, looking first to the eradication of the in- 
dustrial evils that beset the working people, and 
second, to the ridding of American society from 
industrial warfare. As Mr. Devine points out, 
it was by carrying conviction that this was to 
be a commission which would deal with “definite 
and manageable problems in a sensible way” 
that the creating legislation was carried through 
Congress in less time than has been consumed 
in appointing its members. “There may be,” 
he says, “no secret proprietary remedies in so- 
cial relations, but there may be neglected and 
undervalued remedies.” In bringing them out 
lies opportunity for a strong practical trend in 
the commission’s work. Professor Commons, in 
a statement written before he knew of his ap- 
pointment on the commission, brought its 
opportunity home in another practical direction 
by arguing that it overhaul the functions and 
practices of state and federal labor departments, 
and further, that the commission present its con- 
clusions not merely in bulky volumes, but in 
drafted bills for presentation in Congress and 
state legislatures. 

LE, 


While the spiritual unrest which characterizes 
our industrial relations would scarcely lend itself 
as pabulum to a bill-drafting bureau, there are 
many objective phases of those relations which 
to the minds of various contributors to the sym- 
posium would repay accurate definition and 
study. 


Industrial relations begin when a man gets 
a job. <A consideration of the articulation of 


FIELD OF WORK 


AS ORIGINALLY SUGGESTED IN 
THE COMMUNICATION TO 
PRESIDENT TAFT 


PRESENTED AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
DECEMBER 30, 1911 


We appeal to the federal government to 
create a commission, with as great scientific 
competence, staff, resources, and power to 
compel testimony as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 


1.—To investigate (and on this point make 
a preliminary report within six months) 
conditions of labor during the last six years 
in the structurai iron trade, including in 
the study the organizations of employers and 
employes, the methods and purposes of each, 
and the relations of each to the other. 

2.—To gauge the break-down of our ma- 
chinery of industrial government by tracing 
the trend of law and judicial decision 
through state and federal courts with re- 
spect to labor causes (the boycott, the picket, 
the injunction, the strike) ; and to examine 
the exact economic and legal status of the 
union, the union member, the non-union 
man, the strike-breaker, the tenant of a com- 
pany house. 

8—To investigate the economic and social 
cost of strikes to employers, to workmen, 
and to the public. 

4—To examine and review the rules and 
records of trade unions and employers’ asso- 


- ciations in their relations to each other; the 


conditions of the trades in which unions are 
strong and those in which no unions exist. 


Nor should such a commission’s work be 
limited to these negative lines. It should be 
commissioned; 


5.—To study and make report on the scope 
and methods and resources of federal and 
state bureaus of labor to the end that they 
may meet permanently those responsibilities 
which through the work of such a commis- 
sion would be more adequately defined. 

6.—To make special and exhaustive study 
into the practicability and working princi- 
ples of schemes of economic government 
such as the trade legislature in the cloak, 
suit, and skirt industry, the joint arbitra- 
tion board which for seven years controlled 
the New York building trades, the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission, the Canadian 
Industrial disputes acts, the minimum wage 
boards long established in Australia and re- 
cently introduced in England. 
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the individual workmen to industry would bring 
before the commission certain phases of voca- 
tional education, of unemployment, and labor 
circulation—such as suggested by Mr. Collier; 
of the pressure of immigration, and of the ef- 
fects of workmen’s compensation statutes and 
other legislation which may tend to dislodge 
the older men—such as suggested by Mr. Fox. 
When the industry is unionized, what are the 
rights and chances of the boy or outsider who 
wants to get into it? 

This leads to questions of tenure and legal 
status of those engaged. In the last five years 
we have erased from our conception of the un- 
written contract of hire certain assumptions of 
risk on the part of the workman. Are other 
changes needed? How far can statute law lim- 
iting the freedom of contract in the matter of 
hours and wages be used to advantage? “How 
long will it be before we, too,” writes the sec- 
retary of the United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion, “will have to face the need of social insur- 
ance [as an element in the contract of hire] 
against the hazards of sickness, old age, and un- 
employment ?” 


But it is after all a consideration of the group 
relations of industry with which the commission 
is primarily charged—the different stages of in- 
dustrial organization among employers and em- 
ployes, ranging from despotic unorganized em- 
ployments to the highly developed mutual 
schemes of economic government in the gar- 
ment trades referred to by’ Mr. Moskowitz. 
What are the comparative conditions under 
these various stages of control? “How does the 
course of wages in unionized industries com- 
pare with those where men simply take or reject 
what is offered?” asks Professor Ross. Thus is 
broached the whole question of what the bargain 
is about—such a relative study as Mr. Burns 
suggests of output, costs of production, and prof- 
its as will help clarify the contending claims put 
forward with respect to them. 


Similarly the commission will be looked to to 
bring out the actual process of industrial bar- 
gaining, not only in the negotiation, mediation 
and arbitration of big strike settlements between 
strong bodies of employers and employes, but in 
the tactics they employ toward each other be- 
tween times; in the routine work of conciliation 
and grievance boards; in the clash between 
superintendents and shop committees; and in the 
every-day adjustment of rates and tallies which 
go forward under the rapid changes of the 
highly specialized modern industries. 


At every point where the public enters into 
industrial relations, either as employer, as third 
party, or as law enforcer, the commission is 
counted upon for searching and constructive 
work. Two writers call for rehabilitation of our 
state labor laws and methods of enforcement, 
and Mr. Mitchell raises the national problem of 
variations between the states. Unlawful ar- 
rests and the suppression of free assemblage at 
Paterson and in West Virginia call for a weigh- 
ing of the relative merits of deputy sheriffs, pri- 
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vate detectives, city police, constabulary and 
militia, as industrial peace officers, and of the 
applicability of old laws of order to times of 
industrial conflict. “Let the commission either 
show,” says Professor Seager, writing of the 
injunction, the boycott and the application of 
the Sherman law to labor combinations, “that 
our present laws are unfair in their application 
and recommend modifications, even constitutional 
modifications if necessary; or let them defend 
these laws by reasoning so cogent that it will 
convince thoughtful wage-earners of the error 
of their views.” 

Such reconsideration of the application of 
governmental authority—legislative, administra- 
tive, judicial—to our industrial relations will bring 
the commission, as it has brought the contributors 
to this symposium, to a question not merely of 
the machinery needed to help settle strikes but 
of the social framework which would more ade- 
quately serve our industrial life in normal times. 
Here we have the parting of the ways. Thus 
we have Mr. Schwedtman, picturing “industrial 
peace based on equitable co-ordination and sub- 
ordination, as exemplified in a beehive,’ and 
Mr. Haywood maintaining that “there can be 
no solution as long as the distinction between 
capitalist and worker exists.’ Mr. Moskowitz 
sees the emergence of a new society based on 
collectivity; as a beginning he advocates the de- 
velopment of the new federal Department of 
Labor as a force for production along the lines 
of the Department of Agriculture. Like him 
Mr. Porter believes that in the scheme of eco- 
nomic self-control in the garment trades— 
‘grievance, sanitary and rate-making boards— 
we are breaking ground already for a struc- 
ture of industrial government which, like our 
civil society, will be framed to meet the demands 
of democracy. 

Dr. Lindsay carries the discussion into other 
and lofty associations by his prognosis of the 
coming of industrial constitutionalism. Pro- 
fessor Ross brings it back to the individual and 
to elementary personal rights when he asks’ the 
commission to turn a steady searchlight on ques- 
tions of bargaining between corporations and 
their employes. These suggestions are in line with 
a fundamental ‘conception of the work before the 
commission which the committee that secured 
the creating legislation ever held to the fore in 
challenging public attention. And it may be in 
keeping to restate here the problem of “work- 
relationships and the democracy” as it was then 
brought out. 

ETT. 


The growth of industry has in fifty years 
changed the face of the country. That is but 
half the story. The growth of industrial cor- 
porations in which industry has taken shape has 
in turn thrust new problems of individual rights 
and public responsibilities deep into the working 
life of Americans. 

Revolutionary as has been this trend among us 
from agriculture to corporate manufacture, ,its 
bearing upon human relations may be stated sim- 
ply. Modern industry offers few openings for 
the lone prospector. It is team-work from the 
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beginning. We make or find employment in 
groups ranging from a shop of two or three men 
to a trans-continental railroad with tens of thou- 
sands of employes. Since the 90’s we have seen 
trade enterprise merge the mills of a dozen 
states.. We call these big human teams, corpo- 
rations—industrial corporations; and in our 
political capacity we charter them in the name 
of the general welfare, grant them immunities, 
vest them with large powers, and safeguard the 
capital and profits or their stockholders. Through 
them we produce useful goods which in bulk, 
ingenuity, and cheapness match anything the 
world has known. 

But, above all else, we work in and through 
them as a people. They are becoming the per- 
manent basis on which much family life and 
citizenship depend. This is truer today than it 
was ten years ago, truer ten years ago than it 
was twenty, truer in numbers of people so en- 
gaged, and in the size of these industrial units. 
It will be truer ten years from now than it is 
today. 

We have not as yet squarely faced this mighty 
shifting in the economic foothold of the democ- 
racy. For the most part we proceed on the 
happy-go-lucky policy that wherever and when- 
ever there is quiet, there also is justice and 
right dealing; that wherever and whenever 
there are clashes the parties in dispute will set- 
tle them in some way between themselves, and 
there also reason and progress rather than 
strength will prevail; and that wherever and 
whenever the general welfare is threatened 
either by a disintegrating peace or by a destruc- 
tive warfare, there the public, by some catch-as- 
catch can assertion of authority, will defend its 
interests, 

From time to time, and from place to place, 
we pay the penalty of this Simple-Simonism. 
We pay it in bitterness and disheartenment, in 
disrupted industry, in vast money loss, in blood- 
shed and in mute and obscure suffering. . 

The purpose of the new federal commission 
should be, in the last analysis, to survey the rela- 
tions which we as free, self-governing people 
thus bear to corporate forms of work. On these 
industrial relations hangs the progressive devel- 
opment of our manufacturing resources; on 
them hinge the chance in life, the liberties, and 
the measure of happiness of the citizens of the 
United States who look to these new and massed 
forms of employment for their livelihood. 

In exploring the means for bringing greater 
justice and order into the dislocated structure 
of our industrial life lies the opportunity for a 
great work of internal statesmanship and inven- 
tion. It is a situation repeated in the older 
countries of the world, where industrial rela- 
tions have become encrusted with class distinc- 
tions or are bound down’by political tyranny. 
In so far as the American commonwealth, in our 
generation, ignores or lays hold of this oppor- 
tunity will mankind form its opinion as to whe- 
ther, after all, it has meant very much for the 
race to have a new continent to spread out upon 
and to try out upon that continent the strength 
of republican institutions. 


August 2, 1913. 


SCOPE OF THE COMMISSION 


AS STATED IN THE HUGHES-BORAH ACT CREATING IT 


HE COMMISSION shall inquire into the general condition of labor in the principal 
industries of the United States, including agriculture, and especially in those which 
are carried on in corporate forms; 

Into existing relations between employers and employes; 

Into the effect of industrial conditions on public welfare and-into the rights and pow- 

ers of the community to deal therewith; 

[Into the conditions of sanitation and safety of employes and the provisions for pro- 
tecting the life, limb, and health of the employes]; 

Into the growth of associations of employers and of wage-earners and the effect 
of such associations upon the relations between employers and employes; 

Into the extent and results of methods of collective bargaining ; 

Into any methods which have been tried in any state or in foreign countries for main- 
taining mutually satisfactory relations between employes and employers; 

Into methods for avoiding or adjusting labor disputes through peaceful and concilia- 
tory mediation and negotiations; 

Into the scope, methods, and resources of existing bureaus of labor and into possible 
ways of increasing their usefulness; 

[Into the question of smuggling or other illegal entry of Asiatics into the United 
States or its insular possessions, and of the methods by which such Asiatics have gained 
and are gaining such admission, and shall report to Congress as speedily as possible with 
such recommendation as said commission may think proper to prevent such smuggling and 


illegal entry]. 


The commission shall seek to discover the underlying causes of dissatisfaction in the 
industrial situation and report its conclusions thereon. 


NOTE: 
ation by Congress.—Ed. 


The sentences in brackets were added to the original draft of the bill during its consider- 


SYMPOSIUM 


N THE WITNESS CHAIR. BY EDWARD 
T. DEVINE, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
Wuicu SECURED THE LEGISLATION. 


Let iT BE distinctly understood that this 
is to be a new kind of commission—not one 
to pile up bulky statistical reports, or to go on 
useless and expensive junkets, or to “muck 
rake,” or to “pull wool,” or to “whitewash,” or 
to do any of the other conventional and futile 
things which commissions are popularly, and 
often wrongly, supposed to do. This commis- 
sion, at any rate, is to be one which will get 
early and reliable results; which will deal with 
definite and manageable problems in a sensible 
way; which will go so thoroughly into the sub- 
jects which it is directed to investigate that its 
report will long remain valuable material for 
the economist, and yet will state its findings and 
conclusions so tersely and clearly that it will 
make good copy for the daily press, so legibly 
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that the man who runs—and we are all run- 
ning—may read. 

Something like this was said hundreds of times 
in the winter of 1912 to Senators and Represen- 
tatives who professed to be sceptical about the 
value of “commissions”; and because they be- 
lieved us, the bill was passed in much less time 
than it has since taken to secure the appoint-’ 
ment and confirmation of the commission. Will 
the commission, now that it is duly appointed, 
be able to make these promises good? Certain-. 
ly it will if its members are inspired, as there is 
every reason to assume that they are, by the 
same underlying motive as led the social work- 
ers to propose, President Taft to recommend, 
Senator Borah and Congressman Hughes to in- 
troduce, and Congress to enact, the far-reach- 
ing and drastic, and yet perfectly simple and 
uncomplicated measure which now constitutes 
the charter of the commission. 

The conception which lies behind this measure 
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has often been stated in the columns of THE 
SurvEY; but it will do no harm to state it again. 
It is not a partisan, or hysterical, or revolution- 
ary conception; but it is radical and searching 
and uncompromising. 

That conception is that at the present mo- 
ment there is profound dissatisfaction and un- 
rest in the industrial world; a feeling that courts 
and governments are often either hostile to 
labor or else inadequate,to the demands made 
upon them by existing conditions and problems; 
a feeling that new plans must be devised, or, if 
they are already anywhere in operation, then 
discovered and more generally adopted for pre- 
serving harmonious relations between employers 
and workingmen, on a basis of full and exact 
justice to all who are engaged in industry. The 
commission is expected to inquire into the 
causes of this unrest and dissatisfaction, and ex- 
amine the actual working of existing statutes, 
here and elsewhere, and the actual operation 
of existing governmental machinery at home 
and abroad for dealing with industrial disputes 
and with industrial grievances, and to discover 
what plans, voluntary or official, do actually 
make for industrial peace and stability. 

It is fundamental that the commission must 
not be exploited in the interest of any “move- 
ment” or “cause.” The assumption underlying 
its creation is that peace is to be preferred to 
strife; but that, in so far as strife igs to be 
eliminated, there must be adequate peaceful 
means to securing for workers not only recog- 
nized, existing rights, but also an equitable share 
in all the new privileges and pleasures which 
progress makes possible. 

The principle of industrial democracy, that 
workers are entitled to some reasonable voice in 
determining all the conditions under which they 
are to work; that the great industrial corpora- 
tion, if that is to be the type of employers, must 
be balanced by an equally lawful and recognized 
organization of workingmen, whether on craft 
lines or industrial lines, which genuinely and 
adequately represents the views, the interests, 
and even the fears and prejudices of the regi- 
ments of workers—this principle is probably ac- 
cepted in substance by most of those who were 
instrumental in securing the creation of the com- 
mission. But whether they accept that princi- 
ple or not, all certainly agree that the time has 
come for a new and dispassionate scrutiny of 
present methods—governmental and voluntary 
—for preventing unnecessary disputes, for safe- 
guarding the public interest when disputes are 
in progress, for settling disputes when they, 
arise on a just and permanent basis, and for 
redressing real grievances without resort to vio- 

-lence and riot. 

If, anywhere, men have been wise enough to 
devise new methods of accomplishing these de- 
sirable results, let us find it out. There are no 
secret, proprietary remedies in social relations, 
but there may be neglected and undervalued 
remedies. If, anywhere, a philosopher has 
solved even a small part of the problem of in- 
dustrial relations, let us bring him to the stand 
and listen with humility and open minds to his 
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teaching. Here, as Plato dreamed, philosophers 
are kings, whenever we begin to heed them. 
If, anywhere, a federal, or state, or municipal 
bureau has perfected a piece of mechanism 
which could be generally applied, let us find it 
out and be grateful. If any judge has cracked 
the nut of precedent and found the sweet kernel 
of social justice, let us be even more pro- 
foundly grateful and exalt his name. If any 
employer has learned how to reconcile his in- 
terests with those of his workers up to the point 
where they must actually make their final bar- 
gain, and has learned how to make even that 
bargain somewhat in the spirit in which a man 
divides household responsibilities with his wife, 
let him be cross examined searchingly by the 
commission, for his testimony is valuable. If 
any economist has had the wit to discover how 
the principle of industrial democracy may be 
reconciled with efficiency in industry, with that 
degree of generalship which seems to be es- 
sential to economic prosperity and social prog- 
ress, let him make his contribution. If any 
labor leader, finally, uncorruptible, unselfish, 
loyal to death—and there are such—can be 
found to lay bare the unspoken aspirations of 
the great body of the industrial workers, so that 
we may more nearly understand what they think, 
what they would like to have us do, what they 
find unendurable and would change, then let 
him be the last witness. Let him be heard in si- 
lence, with an open mind; and let his be the 
last word before the members of the commission 
take up their task of telling us the truth. 


GEORGE BURNHAM, Jr., Former Vice- 


ESSONS OF GREAT STRIKES. BY 
PRESIDENT BALDWIN LocomMoTivE Works. 


Tue Commission on InpustRIAL RELA- 
TIONS created by Congress has ample pow- 
ers and a comprehensive charter, so to 
speak. It is directed to inquire, as might be ex- 
pected, into the general condition of labor in 
the principal industries of the United States; 
into the conditions of sanitation and safety of 
employes; into methods for avoiding or adjust- 
ing labor disputes, etc.; but it is also to inquire 
into “existing relations between employers and 
employes” and “into the growth of associations 
of employers and of wage-earners and the effect 
of such associations upon the relations between 
employers and employes.” 

This part of the work of the commission is 
more difficult than the former, but is, it seems 
to me, of even greater importance at this time. 
What has been the real result of the long strug- 
gle between employer and wage-earner? What 
have both parties learned in the contest? To 
what extent has it been hammered into them, 
employer and employe, that they have duties to 
perform as well as rights to protect? If the 
commission can bring such facts out authorita- 
tively it will have accomplished: much. 

Nothing can be more misleading than to look 
upon the contest between employer and wage- 
earner as a battle in which one party must fall 
and the other survive. Contest it is, but one in 
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which, if the outcome is not improved relations 
and co-operation between the two parties, society 
itself must suffer. I have on my desk a small 
pamphlet widely distributed by a public service 
corporation. In the latest issue the public is in- 
formed of the pension system adopted for the 
benefit of its employes, and the pamphlet con- 
tains further a detailed report of a committee 
composed of officers and employes of the com- 
pany for a sick benefit fund sustained by equal 
contributions of the men and the company. This 
company had a long and serious strike a few 
years since. Without giving up their organiza- 
tion the men repudiated certain leaders who ap- 
peared more anxious for the fight as fight than 
for the objects to be attained. Is this a case 
where both sides have really learned something? 
I do not know, but if the new commission can 
wisely scan such happenings throughout the 
country and give us the real facts, it will do a 
great service. 


INIMUM WAGES vs. BONDS. BY 
ALLEN T. BURNS, Secretary PittTs- 
BURGH Civic COMMISSION. 


How CAN EMPLOYER and employe be 
brought into a relation of mutual confidence, 
effective co-operation and equitable division of 
the product of labor and capital? This is the 
difficult question to be faced by the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. The question 
cannot be answered by protracted and extensive 
hearings, but by careful examination of present 
industrial conditions, practices and agencies. 
Some of the necessary inquiries are here sug- 
gested. 

A comparison between wages and return on 
investment in representative industries should be 
made, @¢. g., in mining, lumbering, steel manu- 
facture, textile works, railroad construction and 
operation, building trades, garment-making. As 
wages are the most frequent cause of industrial 
discontent, this discontent would be largely 
counteracted or justified according to the results 
of such a study. 


What factors determine wages in various in- 
dustries? Does the law of demand and supply 
control? Have organized capital or organized la- 
bor interfered with this law? Have other forces 
interfered—unrestricted immigration, tariff, con- 
trol of natural resources, for example? Can or 
should any interference with supply and demand 
be eliminated and this law be the only determin- 
ing factor? 

Can a minimum wage be made as reasonable 
and recognized a requirement of industry as the 
interest on bonds or other loans? The minimum 
wage is established in certain industries in 
Massachusetts, England -and Australia. Its 
operations can be observed. Whether it reduces 
or raises wages generally is not a matter of 
campaign argument but of fact. A thorough 
investigation of a minimum wage’s result will 
therefore be imperative. 

What is the relation of wages to cost of pro- 
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duction? Is the lowest paid labor cheap or ex- 
pensive? Different employers in the same in- 
dustry would show wide divergence in wages 
paid and in cost of production. From this source 
much light would be thrown on the relation of 
the two. Do they rise and fall together or vary 
inversely ? 

Thus far the inquiry would deal with the ques- 
tion whether there could and should be readjust- 
ments in wage contracts, and if so, the direction 
of the readjustments. There remains the ques- 
tion of an effective agency to bring about any 
desired changes. 

Is compulsory arbitration of labor disputes the 
method? Arguments and facts available from 
New Zealand are used both pro and con. They 
must be thoroughly studied. Will collective bar- 
gaining of organized capital and organized labor 
be more satisfactory, each being fully assured 
of its right of organization? The claims and 
experience from this method will necessarily be 
examined. Recitals of opinion will be of little 
value. Actual conditions of investments, labor 
and service of the public under each device must 
be concretely defined. 

Between these antipodal systems are govern- 
mental conciliation boards or officers whose ser- 
vices are accepted only voluntarily by the dis- 
putants. Many states have such agencies and 
the federal government has a board available for 
railroads. Do these or could these with increased 
strength meet the entire need? Much ‘data is 
available, if compiled, to answer this question. 

The gathering, arranging, sifting and judging 
of the exact information on the lines mentioned 
as well as on many others is a task for the ablest, 
most broad-minded, experienced and hard-work- 
ing commission. Such is needed to help in the 
solution of the country’s most baffling problem of 
just industrial relations. 


NDUSTRIAL UNIONISM AND SOCIAL 
UNREST. BY JOHN COLLIER, 'PEopte’s 
INsTITUTE, NEw York. 

For THE INDUSTRIAL CoMMIssiIon there 
are three lines of inquiry which are not neces- 
sarily the most important but which need to be 
emphasized: 

1. The bearing of industrial education on the 
labor problem. This includes the question of 
efficiency methods in industry and of whether 
these methods are to be used to emancipate labor 
or to increase profit by a refined speeding-up and 
overcrowding process. Shall our schools invade 
the labor problem with a program of teaching 
which will aim to liberate the worker from the 
tvranny of the specialized occupation which has 
no outlet? Shall government attack the all-in- 
clusive problem of vocation, the dissemination 
of information about employment, and the 
facilitating of labor circulation from factory to 
factory and from trade to trade? 

In this question are involved, among- many 
others, the subjects of minimum wage, legally- 
prescribed work-hours, scientific tariff and the 
right of trade unions to limit the labor supply. 
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2. The question of industrial improvement can- 
not be separated from the question of leisure- 
time opportunities provided for the industrial 
worker. The two have been very generally 
separated in America to the great hurt of the 
nation. Continuous industrial education; pre- 
servation of the family of the workingman; the 
freeing of the workingman from the drink slav- 
ery and the political slavery—all these and many 
other pressing needs can be met only through 
a program of leisure-time improvement, pursued 
largely through federal, state and municipal 
initiative and provision. 

3. It seems probable that the industrial com- 
mission will not have on its membership a repre- 
sentative of the industrial unionism movement 
or any one who sympathetically comprehends 
that movement. This is unfortunate and para- 
doxical, for the Industrial Workers of the World 
have largely helped in creating the situation 
which has produced the industrial commission. 


Many students believe that industrial unionism 
has come to. supplement and perhaps ultimately 
to absorb trade unionism. In any case, it is a 
growing force, and its method and _ philosophy 
are distinctive. It has changed the focus of the 
labor movement in certain European countries. 
What does this movement signify, viewed sympa- 
thetically? How. shall government view the 
philosophy of direct action? Shall direct action 
in labor disputes continue to be dealt with as 
personal crime, or must it be recognized as a 
form of political action? If the industrial com- 
mission does not grapple with these questions it 
will fail to do a prophetic work. 


R. COMMONS, University oF WIscon- 


OVERNMENT AGENCIES, BY JOHN 
stn, Wisconsin INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT SERVICE of the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission, I should say, 
would be to bring about a better organization 
and co-operation of all state and federal agencies 
that deal with labor problems. We have already 
had two great governmental investigations of 
labor: one made in 1884, and the other that of 
the Industrial Commission in 1900. Each of these 
seemed to be merely an opportunity for all in- 
terested parties to get their opinions published, 
and it is difficult to locate any constructive work 
that these investigations accomplished. 

The present commission has a big list of 
topics set up for investigation, but does it not 
seem that all the state and federal bureaus of 
labor, statistics, health, arbitration, and the like 
should have made the most of their investiga- 
tions in the course of handling the problems 
themselves? 

I should say the commission should start off 
by calling in heads of departments and _ their 

1professor Common’s statement was written last fall, 
when he had no idea of being a member of the Industrial 
Relations Commission. Several of the contributions to 
this symposium were gotten together at the time in ad- 


vance even of the announcement of ex-President Taft’s 
appointments. 
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chief subordinates that have to do with labor 
problems, both state and federal, and find out 


why they have not taken care of their work. © | 


What are the obstacles in their way? Do they 
overlap? Are there gaps? Are they competent? 


Do they waste time on routine that could be — | 


given to essentials? What would they suggest 
to make their investigations and administration 
more effective? 

The commission might also send competent in- 
vestigators to such foreign countries as France, 
Belgium, Germany, England, Australasia, to find 
out whether they have better organization and 
staff for this work, and whether they have any- 
thing which could be adopted by our American 
labor and health departments. 

If the commission at the same time had a bill- 
drafting department connected with the excellent 
document division of the Library of Congress, 
then its conclusions could be drafted into shape 
as it proceeds with its investigations, for 
presentation to Congress and the state legisla- 
tures. The publication of its findings and recom- 


mendations, followed by hearings, would attract 


the country’s attention to the supreme import- 
ance at the present time of the administration 
of labor laws. We have been living in a fool’s 
paradise of labor legislation without giving en- 
ough attention either to the enforcement of labor 
laws, or drafting them so that they could be 
enforced. 

These seem to me to be the first things to do— 
investigate the investigators, and get them to 
cover many of the subjects set up for the com- 
mission. Since appropriation is made for only 
one year, the commission ought to bring some- 
thing to a head before the year ends, and some- 
thing, too, that would last after the commission 
is gone. It, of course, should take up other im- 
portant subjects assigned, but not to the detri- 
ment of this fundamental one, on which the 
others depend for execution. 


NDUSTRY OUTLAWRY.* BY WILLIAM 
J. BURNS, wHo RAN DOWN THE DYNAMITE 
CONSPIRACY IN THE IRON WORKERS’ UNION. 
UNQUESTIONABLY such an_ investigation 
would be a splendid move for the purpose of as- 
certaining, as nearly as possible, the existing 
relations between employers and employes. But 
I would suggest that the commission provide for 
inquiry into the recent McNamara depredations 
to learn whether or not organized labor or any 
members thereof were cognizant of the warfare 
carried on by the McNamaras and others, which 
resulted in the blowing up of the Los Angeles 
Times and the killing of twenty-one innocent 
persons, each the head of a family. This pro- 
vision should extend equally as well to cover the 
employers of labor. 

Inquiry should fully cover the Industrial 
Workers of the World, and determine whether 
or not it is in conflict with the laws of our 
country. 


4Recast from a letter on the bill into the form of a 
statement as to the commission, 
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RUTH CAN FREE US. BY EDWARD 

} A. FILENE, Inpustrtat ReLations Com- 

q MITTEE, BostoN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

~ We EMPLOYERS need to realize that our 

Ee ioyes outnumber us by fifty or one hun- 

dred to one, and that the prevailing industrial 

unrest is the outcome of their sense of wrongs 

endured, unfair divisions of profits, and unjust 
industrial relations. 

There is relentless logic in the belief to which 
they are rapidly coming that industrial democ- 
racy is aS much a part of democracy as political 
democracy. The power they have been able to 
obtain over the laws under which they live has 
led them to demand also an adequate voice as 
to conditions under which they labor, and their 
supreme political power can be used to enforce 
their industrial demands. Unless we can ma- 
terially improve our relations with them they 
will be governed in enforcing this demand more 
by a desire to avenge their wrongs than by a 
desire for the common good. 

The new Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations can help us make the momentous 
changes necessary to meet this demand by a care- 
ful study of the past experiences of this and 
other countries. For after all, it is facts we 
need. My experience forces me to believe this. 
For instance, as chairman of the industrial re- 
lations committee of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, I found that facts converted even the 
most conservative employers. As the result of 
a proper accumulation of facts we were able to 
report a draft to the Legislature which has re- 
sulted in the present workmen’s compensation act 
of Massachusetts. It took two years to convert 
some of that committee, but the facts finally 
did it. 

One of the members, when we had finally come 
to an agreement, said to me: “If anyone had 
told me two years ago that I would agree to 
such a bill as this and hustle for it, I would have 
told him that he lied.” 

The prescribed limits of this article do not 
allow a comprehensive expression of all the ways 
in which the new commission may help us to 
get the facts. But the most important things 
we need to know, it seems to me, are the facts 
and experiences as to causes and results of in- 
dustrial disputes: 

Organization on the part of employers and 
employes. 

Variation of industrial legislation between 
different states. 

Administration of laws 
dustrial relations. 

Immigration in its bearing on industrial 
relations. 

Employment of women and children. 

Hours and conditions of labor. 

Housing and living conditions of employes. 

Representation of employes in the man- 
agement. 

Industrial education and vocational guid- 
ance as remedies. 


relating to in- 
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We need to know the truth, and the truth can 
make us free. The Federal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations can help us to know the truth. 


NICER D GROUND? =BY UGH #h: 
FOX, SEcrETARY UNiTep Srates Brew- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


THE FIRST THING for the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission to do is to get its bearings. 
Unless there is some emergent call for its serv- 
ices, it ought not to undertake any investigation 
or constructive work until its members have 
saturated themselves with all the available in- 
formation on the industrial situation and have 
a common understanding as to what are the in- 
dustrial problems. The commission should util- 
ize, and not duplicate, the work of existing pri- 
vate organizations and official bodies. There is 
nothing to be gained by going over the ground 
that has been so well covered (in respect to 
women and children) by the commissioner of 
labor, the National Child Labor Committee, and 
the Consumers’ League. It would be equally fu- 
tile to re-investigate conditions in the steel in- 
dustry after the Pittsburgh Survey. The vari- 
ous federal and state commissions that have been 
studying industrial accidents in connection with 
workmen’s compensation have, no doubt, covered 
this field of inquiry adequately. 

Primarily the commission should study 
methods of settling labor disputes and prevent- 
ing strikes. The National Civic Federation has 
probably had more actual experience, and given 
more objective thought to this subject than any 
other voluntary organization. Testimony should 
also be taken from organized labor and from 
large employers of labor. 

The labor question has been studied principally 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer, the 
contractor, the mining and transportation inter- 
ests, and their employes. The question of farm 
labor has been largely neglected, and the subject 
of seasonal farm labor has received almost no 
consideration. 

I need not, of course, point out to SuRVEY 
readers that we are from ten to twenty years 
behind most European countries in our knowl- 
edge and treatment of occupational diseases and 
in our provisions for vocational education. The 
attitude of labor organizations toward appren- 
tices and vocational training needs special and 
thorough consideration. 

The * gradual establishment of the eight- hour 
day and the federal enactment of workmen’s. 
compensation laws are putting a premium on 
physical efficiency that will eventually raise new 
problems; or, rather, magnify present problems 
with which the relief agencies are so much con- 
cerned. What is to become of the large num- 
ber of under-vitalized men who cannot stand the 
physical test that may be imposed as a condition 
of their employment, and, still more important, 
what will become of the men of middle age who 
can no longer keep up the pace that is set, un- 
der the new conditions of industrial competi- 
tion? How long will it be before we, too, in 
this country, have to face the need of social in- 
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surance against the hazards of sickness, infirm- 
ity, old age and non-employment? 

There is so much untilled ground for the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission to cover that it 
would be deplorable if it were to waste any of its 
time and energy in duplicating the work of other 
bodies. 


ORKING CLASS COMMISSION OF 
THE= WHOLE. BY > W. ,D, -HAY- 
WOOD, Inpustr1AL WoRKERS OF THE 
WorRLD. 


Tue Commission oN INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIons is a tragic joke, perpetrated by legislative 
jugglers. The questions submitted to the com- 
mission for inquiry and investigation involve 
problems of such importance that every mem- 
ber of Congress should be an active member of 
such a commission. ; 

The matters to be inquired into, as set forth 
in Section 4, are fundamental problems which re- 
main unsolved, though philosophers, statesmen, 
employers and workers of all the world are 
wrestling with them. There are those of us who 
believe there can be no solution as long as the 
distinction between capitalist and worker exists. 
A dollar should never be allowed to breed an- 
other dollar. Sterilize the dollar and there will 
‘be few criminals and no strikes. 

The great wrong in society is rooted in the 
fact that some men are protected in the process 
-of exploiting others. As long as the wage sys- 
tem continues to exist, profits and human life 
‘will be in the balances of justice. 

Improved machinery disinherits the workers 
-and crowns the profit mongers kings. 

These are questions of far too great impor- 
‘tance to be submitted to a commission. Con- 
gress itself with all its legislative power can 
not solve these problems. It rests with the work- 
ing class to find the solution. 

lf, however, the work of the commission could 
be confined to publicity along the lines of the 
Pittsburgh Survey, there is unlimited material 
for such effort, The silk industry and conditions 
of the silk workers suggest a starting point. 


{ PRINGS OF CONFLICTING ACTION. 
BY ROBERT F. HOXIE, Proressor oF 
PoLiTicAL Economy, CHIcAGO UNIVERSITY. 


THE NEW Commission .ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS is charged by the law of its 
creation with the determination primarily of 
the facts in the existing labor situation. 
The mandate is specific and inclusive. It directs 
the commission to inquire into the most vital ob- 
jective aspects of the labor problem, including 
labor conditions generally, the individual rela- 
tions between employers and employes, the 
growth and methods of unions and employers’ 
associations, the effect of these conditions, rela- 
tions, and associations on public welfare, the 
methods for avoiding labor disputes and main- 
taining satisfactory relations between employers 
and employes, and the methods, rights and pow- 
ers of the community in dealing with the labor 
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problem. Is to thi 
mandate vigorously and carries out this investi- 


gation of objective facts and effects thoroughly ||» 


and with accuracy, it will doubtless perform a 
useful social service. 

But if it goes no further than this, it will fail 
signally of meeting the most vital want of the 
community and the demands of those who 
wrought most intelligently for its creation. 

What the intelligent public wants, as indicated 
by the general sentiment which led to the enact- 
ment of the commission law, and what it really 
needs, is a sourid basis for remedial action look- 
ing mainly, first to the eradication of the in- 
dustrial evils which beset our working people, 
and second, to the ridding of American society 
from industrial warfare, signs of a new and 
most alarming growth of which are to be seen 
especially in the McNamara incident and in the 
rise in this country of syndicalistic organization, 
ideals and methods. 


To meet this need we must have not only thor-_ 


ough knowledge of the objective facts called for 
by the act creating the commission, but also a 
profound study of the causes of these facts. If 
employment is scarce and variable, wages low, 


conditions of employment onerous, shop sanita- 
tion bad, life and limb insufficiently protected, | 


we must know why. 

We must know what it is that causes employ- 
ers to cut wage rates when productiveness in- 
creases, to attempt to lengthen hours and speed 
up machinery beyond the point of safety to work- 
ers, to insist on the sacred right of the 
individual laborer to work when, where, for 
whom and on what terms he “pleases.” We 
must know what it is that leads workers to or- 
ganize, to limit output, to attempt to monopolize 
the trade, to fetter the effective action of the 
employer by a hundred and one minute regula- 
tions and restrictions. 

It will not do to attribute such conditions and 
actions to ignorance, selfishness or perversity on 
the part of employers or workers, and to assume 
that we can make effective any remedial meas- 
ures that please our fancy by simply insuring a 
knowledge of the objective facts, by moral suas- 
ion, or at most by the punishment of offenders. 
Employers as a class are not by inclination op- 
pressive. They but act as the inherent condi- 
tions and forces of the modern industrial system 
imperatively dictate. Trade unions are in the 
most literal sense pragmatic in their genesis and 
character. The rules of action which they at- 
tempt to enforce on the employer and the public 
are the means which they have found through 
experience necessary and effective to protect 
their members from pressing industrial and 
social evils. The bitter controversies between 
employers and workmen which result in strikes, 
boycotts, blacklisting and violence, are due 


/ 
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If the commission responds to this 


largely to contradictory notions of rights and~ 


justice, which inevitably develop in the diverse 
industrial environments created for worker and 
employer by modern machine industry. 

In brief, the causes of our evil labor conditions 
lie deep down in the character of our modern 
pecuniary and industrial system, and no effective 


\ 
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clearly subsidiary to this one. 


remedies for them can be reasonably expected 
except as we understand these causes and act 


upon them. 


If the commission, then, is to render the ser- 
vice that is demanded of it by our social need, 
it will not be satished by merely assembling ob- 
jective information, but will place chief emphasis 
upon that portion of the law which directs it to 
“seek to discover the underlying causes of [the 
present labor conditions and of] dissatisfaction 
in the industrial situation.” In short, it will con- 
ceive of its work as a social problem to be 
solved. 

Otherwise we shall have another bulky report 
which will indeed furnish abundant material for 
propapandists and students, but which will leave 
the public little wiser for effective action than 
it is at present. 


FLORENCE KELLEY, Secretary Na- 


OURTS AND: THE WORKERS: BY 
TIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


THE FINAL TASK confided by Congress 
to the Commission on Industrial Relations is, in 
the act creating the commission, summed up in 
the following words: 

“The commission shall seek to discover 
the underlying causes of dissatisfaction in 
the industrial situation and report conclus- 
ions thereon.” 

All the other tasks of the commission are 
The act itself 
sets forth the most constructive line of work 
open to the commission, 7. e., the quest for the 
underlying cause of dissatisfaction. 

For success in this quest, the first step is, I 
believe, a dispassionate study of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the state courts of last resort, now in effect and 
controlling industrial relations. 

These highest courts are the ultimate law- 
givers. They interpret the constitutions and the 
statutes. They can and do read into both mean- 
ings not expressed in the words of the instru- 
ments. They have power to declare that a statute 
is not a law though it may have been in force 
many years. 

There is a rooted conviction among wage- 
earning people, organized and unorganized alike, 
that the courts of last resort are the all-powerful 
instrument of the employing class, selected 
among its members, and biased in its favor in 
regard to all fundamental industrial relations. 
Wage-earning men and women generally be- 
lieve that the courts of last resort are hostile 
to them and wholly beyond their control. This 
belief holds equally whether a particular court 
is, like the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, ap- 
pointed for life, or whether it is, like the New 
York Court of Appeals, elected for a long term 
of years. This belief is rooted in the daily ex- 
perience of wage-earning people under those de- 
cisions, for instance, which arise in relation to 
injunctions. For thousands of citizens these are 
causes of “dissatisfaction in the industrial situa- 
tion” to this day. 
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Other decisions cause dissatisfaction by deny- 
ing to American workingmen such compensation’ 
for industrial injuries as foreign governments 
assure to foreign workingmen both in England 
and on the continent. Especially irritating 
among these cases is the reason assigned in the 
Ives case—that the statute provided for taking 
the property of employers without due process 
of law. The ever-recurring loss of life, limb 
and health by wage-earners since the promulga- 
tion of that decision is a source of widespread, 
bitter, abiding dissatisfaction in industrial con- 
ditions. ° 

Other decisions forbid effective restriction of 
working hours as, for instance, that in the Wil- 
liams case where the Court of Appeals of New 
York once prohibited the establishment of a clos- 
ing hour at night for women employed in manu- 
facture, though all the fourteen nations of 
Europe have conferred this benefit upon wage- 
earning women, and three American states— 
Massachusetts, Indiana and Nebraska—have fol- 
lowed the example of Europe- 

No other single, continuing influence affects 
so many diverse elements as the law, civil and 
criminal, under which people live and work. 

There is no final remedy for “dissatisfaction 
in the industrial situation” save justice. The 
sense of injustice is widespread among working 
people, organized and unorganized, women. as 
well as men, skilled and unskilled alike. 

No group of citizens can more dispassionately 
study and interpret the relations between exist- 
ing judicial decisions and the dissatisfaction in 
the industrial situation. 

No more constructive task awaits the com- 
mission than a faithful effort to contribute to 
the establishment of industrial justice. 


LOUIS LEVINE, Autuor or THE LAzpor 


Pious neve OEF* INDUSTRY. IBSY 
MovEMENT IN FRANCE. 


IN GENERAL TERMS, the task of the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations is to lay bare 
the psychology of modern industrial life. When 
stated in specific terms, this task may be sub- 
divided into a number of problems, the most im- 
portant of which are: 


(1) The causes of industrial conflicts. 

(2) The methods of industrial war (particu- 
larly in relation to the nature of the industry and 
to the racial composition of the working popula- 
tion). 

(3) The social cost of industrial war. 

(4) The moral effects of industrial conflicts. 

(5) The methods of industrial peace (arbitra- 
tion, conciliation, etc., studied in a concrete man- 
ner in places where they have been applied suffi- 
ciently long to justify conclusions). 

In connection with these problems it would 
seem helpful to make a detailed study of two 
groups of industries, one of which should be 

Fortunately this issue is to be brought up again for 
decision by the New York Court of Appeals, a new night- 


work law having been enacted by the New York Legisla- 
ture last spring. 
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noted for the comparative peaceful relations that 
prevail in it, while the other should be typical 
of those industries the normal life of which is 
disturbed by frequent and acute conflicts. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that 
the task of the commission is mainly analytical. 
Any attempt on the part of the commission to 
be prematurely “practical” and “constructive” 
will result in quack remedies which can cure 
nothing. The real facts of our complex indus- 
trial life must first be ascertained and their 
meaning fully grasped. Any and all construc- 
tive suggestions that may be formulated will fol- 
low logically from the facts themselves as soon 
as they are thoroughly understood. 

The task of the commission is by no means 
an easy one, but it may be carried out properly 
if the commission approaches its problems with 
an open mind and is ready to lay its fingers on 
all the weak spots of our industrial organism no 
matter how painful that may be. 


ORAL IDEALS AND ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM?..BY CHARLES, S.MacFAR- 


LAND, Counciz CHurcHeEs oF CHRIST. 


Tue FeperAL CounciL of the Churches 
of Christ in America, representing in large de- 
gree the churches of the nation, unhesitatingly 
responded to the request for co-operation in 
securing this measure. 

The leaders and the thoughtful pastors and 
laymen in our churches clearly realize that, in 
dealing with social unrest, we are now under 
obligation to go far back of its effects and the 
means of redemption to its causes with provision 
for prevention. It is becoming clear that there 
is a vital and intimate relation between social 
wrong and social wrongs. 

When we get back to the causes of social un- 
rest we find ourselves face to face with the con- 
fused ethics of industry. Still more than this, 
we are discovering that the problem is not. the 
simple one of bringing the persuasions of the 
Gospel to bear upon modern industry, because 
such a multitude of economic elements enter into 
the situation. In other words, we have to deal 
not only with moral ideals, but with an economic 
system. 

The duty of the church is to bring her moral 
idealism to bear, and the business of the state 
is, so far as possible, to bring about such eco- 
nomic conditions and environment that the ideal- 
ism of the Gospel may have as clear and fair a 
field as possible. It is this that justifies the 
church, not in entangling herself in economic 
machinery, but in turning to the state for a co- 
operation which will enable her to do her work. 
Not only is this the expression of her. human 
sympathy, but it is also prompted by the instinct 
of self-preservation, inasmuch as the progress 
of the church is increasingly hindered by the 
limitations of the present social and industrial 
order. 


The profound restlessness of industrial work- 


ers is largely caused by their feeling that they 
find in neither church nor state means of moral 
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self-expression. The whole industrial situation 
is veiled in a mysterious darkness. We have 
little means of knowing the real proportion or 
disproportion between dividend and wage; be- 
tween selfishness and human sacrifice. It is time 
for the church to say to the state, in the name 
of her Master: “There is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed, and nothing hidden that 
shall not be made manifest.” 

The church has been criticised for her neglect 
in this situation. This is largely because she 
has failed to adjust herself to a new environ- 
ment, which came upon her unawares and which 
as yet she has not been able to comprehend. 

This commission has, therefore, not only an 
economic but a great moral task. Its economic 
diagnosis may bring great light to those who 
are seeking to apply the moral remedy. 


NTERSTATE RELATIONS. BY JOHN 
MITCHELL, Vice- PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


UNDER OUR DUAL SYSTEM of government 
it is difficult for the citizens of one state, with- 
out hampering the industries of that state, to 
enact legislation which will protect and promote 


adequately the interests of the wage-earners un- — 


less in all other states, in which the same lines 
of manufacture are engaged in, laws of the same 
character are enacted. On this account the 
states whose people are most progressive and 
humane are either restrained, so far as legisla- 
tion is concerned, or are competitively handi- 
capped by the states whose people are least pro- 
gressive and humane. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the Commission on Industrial Relations 
should give serious consideration to the subject 
of the advisability of recommending legislation 
by the federal government which would, in 
some measure, equalize in point of labor cost the 
competitive relationship of manufacturing en- 
terprises between the various states. Con- 
cretely, the Commission on Industrial Relations 
should consider the practicability of legislation 
by the federal government prohibiting the in- 
terstate shipment and sale of goods made in 
whole or in part by children of less than sixteen 
years of age; by persons working more than 
eight hours in any one day; by women employed 
at night work; by convicts. 


MERGENCE OF A NEW ORDER. 
BY HENRY MOSKOWITZ, Maptson 
Housr, New York. 

Now tHat the Commission on Industrial 
Relations has been appointed, our thoughts are 
naturally directed toward the big job which con- 
fronts it as an epoch-making opportunity. With 
John R. Commons as one of its members, social 
workers and serious students of the labor prob- 
lem can be assured that their suggestions will 
receive sympathetic and discriminating atten- 
tion. The overwhelming importance of the 
problems which this commission must face is 
challenging, not alone to thoughtful men and 
women, who rightfully regard the labor problem 
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as world-dominating in its pressure, but also 
offers a unique opportunity to the members of 
this commission to make substantial contribution 
in the field of industrial statesmanship. 

-.-< scope of the commission’s activities is so 
broad and ramifying in its relations that it will 
be compelled, even with a large appropriation of 
$500,000, to restrict its inquiries to a limited field. 
The commission should direct its attention to the 
fundamental issues involved in the struggle be- 
tween industrial democracy and industrial oli- 
garchy. In the minds of students of the labor 
question a new society, based upon collectivity, 
is emerging. Through travail, suffering, vio- 
lence, hate, and bitterness a new industrial order 
is being born. 

We are passing through a period of transition 
characterized by signs of disorder. Fortunately 
it is also a period of rich experimentation in the 
field of labor relations: These experiments 
should be studied. Such innovations as the pref- 
erential union shop, the joint board of sanitary 
control in the cloak and suit industry, and the 
wage scale board in the dress and waist industry 
are examples of social invention based upon 
recognition and representation of the organized 
‘worsers in industry. 

One of the obvious tasks before the commis- 
sion is a study of the relation of our state and 
federal machinery to industry. The studies made 
by the Department of Agriculture in scientific 
and practical farming have been of incalcula- 
ble value to the agricultural interests of the 
country. They have helped to increase the crop 
output and to raise crop quality. Without dis- 
paraging the splendid work of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor and appreciating its efforts 
to the full, I do not hesitate to say, that it 
represents only the beginning of what the fed- 
eral government can do in the matter of in- 
dustrial relations. \ 

The new Department of Labor, with an addi- 
tional cabinet officer at its head, offers the com- 
mission a rare opportunity to submit, after care- 
ful study, an enlightened and modern conception 
of the tasks which this important department 
must undertake. Such recommendations will be 
particularly helpful in the near future, as the 
department, I understand, is awaiting the con- 
gressional appropriation before its organization 
can assume the dignified proportions of a sep- 
arate department in the federal government. 
The commission’s report would have, under pres- 
ent circumstances, very practical significance, 
and if it succeeded in driving its conception 
home to Congress an adequate appropriation 
answering its recommendations ought to follow; 
and the commission would help to lay a founda- 
tion of what must very soon become one of the 
most important, if not the most important, de- 
partment in the federal government. Such a 
result would represent the first, substantial fruit 
of the commission’s labor. 

The commission will, doubtless, direct its at- 
tention to some of the most fundamental causes 
of strikes—such as recognition of the union, the 
“adjustment of wages, forms of arbitration and 
mediation acceptable to both sides and other 
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democratic institutions which have been con- 
structively developed by the labor movement. 
They may be termed the nartial fruits of the 
struggle, but the commission must direct its at- 
tention to the struggle itself, and the workers’ 
weapon in the war—the strike. 

Careful study of the strike has been made by 
revolutionists and trade unionists from the 
standpoint of strategy in the class war. The 
commission must study the strike from the stand- 
point of the community; this will necessarily 
lead to a consideration of the organized workers’ 
relation to our judicial and political system, par- 
ticularly the former. No aspect of the commis- 
sion’s study will interest lovers of free institu- 
tions more. \ 

We should like to know how far striking work- 
ingmen are permitted to stop work without inter- 
ference from the police, soldiers or judges. We 
are eager to learn how far the workers are justi- 
fied in accusing judges of being biased protectors 
of property interests. The study of judicial de- 
cisions in connection with important strikes will 
throw light both upon the bias of the judges and 
unon the theory of industrial relations which 
underlies their decisions. We are eager to as- 
certain whether judges are alive to the need of 
adapting our judicial system to modern industrial 
conditions and how far judges have taken cog- 
nizance of these new conditions in their concep- 
tion of justice. 

These are but a few of the tantalizing ques- 
tions which trouble some inquiring minds, and 
which, among many others, the commission will 
be asked to answer. 


NDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE NEEDED FOR 
DEMOCRACY,— BY. th Oke ja PORTER, 
SECRETARY EFFICIENCY SOCIETY. 


I nore that the commission is instructed 
to investigate the causes which have brought 
about “the relations existing between employer 
and employe in the industrial field,” and if those 
instructions are intelligently and faithfully ful- 
filled by a competent commission, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the result will be timely 
and far-reaching. 

It is to be regretted, however, that coupled 
with this investigation of causes are instructions 
to study effects. I refer especially to the in- 
structions to the commission to inquire into the 
conditions of sanitation and safety of employes 
in industrial establishments. These are so well 
known that there is no need for such an inquiry. 
It is always so easy to dabble with conditions as 
we see them that we are apt to spend time and 
money in that direction instead of hunting for 
the measures which will prevent them. 

I have recently seen an instance of this in the 
work of a state commission which was the out- 
growth of a demand, following the Asche build- 
ing fire in this city, to investigate the fire hazard 
in factory buildings throughout the state and 
recommend a remedy for it. This commission 
received explicit instructions to make this specific 
investigation, but with them were coupled in- 
structions to inquire besides into conditions affect- 
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ing the health of the employes engaged in work 
in those factory buildings. The result has been 
that the fire hazard end of the investigation was 
largely lost sight of, and the.major portion of 
the investigation was devoted to unhealthful con- 
ditions in factories. : 

The unfortunate feature of the situation is 
that an investigation of this latter kind can be 
carried on indefinitely, and photographs of bad 
conditions can be obtained ad libitum, and reports 
of gigantic proportions can be printed, all of 
which make a very impressive showing. , But 
when one looks carefully into the details of the 
investigation, it is seen that there is absolutely 
nothing new presented, or that has not been 
found in hundreds of similar investigations pre- 
viously made. The result of this mistake, in this 
particular instance, has been that although at 
the time of the fire an extremely hazardous fire 
condition was pointed out as existing in prac- 
tically all the factories of the state and a per- 
emptory demand was made for its correction, yet 
now, after two years have elapsed, practically 
nothing has been done in that direction although 
many thousands of dollars have been spent in 
sanitary investigations. 

I am afraid that, as the same opportunity has 
been afforded by the instructions to this com- 
mission, the tendency will be to take advantage 
of it to make a showing and thus enable the com- 
mission to perpetuate its existence indefinitely 
without accomplishing anything in the direction 
for which it was intended. 

If these investigations are to be made, they 
should be separate and distinct. One requires 
historical research by men who are familiar with 
the subject of political and social science and 
economics; the other simply an inspection of ex- 
isting conditions by experts in sanitation and 
industrial hygiene. ‘The latter should not be con- 
fused with the former, as, in reality, it has noth- 
ing to do with it. If now these two functions 
can be differentiated and emphasis be laid upon 
the first and important one, and the latter be left 
to the hundred and one organizations tor better- 
ment which are at work in this field, some really 
valuable results may be obtained. 

This nation was made a democracy and its con- 
stitution framed when it was an agricultural and 
trading nation, exporting foodstuffs and raw 
materials and importing finished products. Its 
Departments—Interior, Agriculture, State, War, 
and Navy—were intended, to meet the require- 
ments of the time. The political organization 
was composed of federal, state, county and town 
groups. The last was the smallest group, the 
only other existing being the family. The man 
in the family was the unit, politically considered, 
whose house was his castle and could not be en- 
tered by the government. 

In those days the family supplied the man’s 
and its own needs which consisted of “the home- 
spun, the comestible and the tallow dip.” The 
political organization conceived and drafted by 
our forefathers was adapted to these conditions. 

But changes took place during the next fifty 
years which greatly modified these conditions, 

The inventive faculty in man developed machin- 


ery and the steam engine. He added a lean-to 
to his house installing this equipment in it, in- 
vited his friends to operate it and started the 
industrial group. This was in his castle, how- 
ever, and what he did there was his affair. Then 
came the locomotive and the steel rail and the 
industry moved to the site of the raw material 
and grew to the proportions of the municipal 
group, but it was still privately owned and it 
carried the castle tradition along and any inter- 
ference with it was resented. 

Now we are an industrial nation, but we have 
no Department of Industry and our industrial 
group is not yet politically recognized. The ma- 
jority of the people are working in one or an- 
other industrial group under the absolute control 
of one man during the greater number of their 
waking hours. Although they are supposed to 
live in a democracy they exist actually in condi- 
tions indigenous to a monarchy. Although 
the man is free to express his choice under the 
democratic procedure, for the head of the fed- 
eral group, and of the state, county and town 
groups, he has nothing to say about who shall 
be over him in the industrial group which domi- 
nates and directs his daily life. It is useless to 
tell a man he ought to be happy and satisfied be- 
cause he is in a free country if he is actually 
working in a condition of servitude. 

It should be realized, also, that in the major- 
ity of cases the men in control of these industrial 
groups are not equipped with the knowledge nec- 
essary to make them competent to meet the re- 
sponsibility of control. The demand for hun- 
dreds of thousand of managers, superintendents 
and foremen has caused a draft upon the rank 
and file which has been met as best it could. 
There has been no school where the principles of 
industrial organization and management could be 
taught; consequently, the men in control have 
had to evolve methods of their own, and, when 
they were not successful, force was applied to 
make them so. Some of these monarchs were 
tyrants. 

Here are two of the inconsistencies and causes 
to which are due some of our present troubles, 
and there are others. It will require different 
men to unravel them than those who like to nose 
around in factories for bad conditions, plenty of 
which can be found in the best, and which can 
be bettered by simply educating the owners and 
energizing the existing local departments of 
health and labor to do their duty. 


PLOYES! BY E. A> ROSS, Proressor 
SocioLocy, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


(roves By" AND THEIR EM- 


Wuat I most pestreE from this Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations is that it 
shall turn a steady searchlight on questions of 
bargaining between corporations and their em- 
ployes. Just here centers the shadow of doubt. 

Do workingmen who bargain as individuals— 
that is, do not bargain at all but simply take or 
reject what is offered them—obtain in wages a 
diminishing share of the wealth they produce? 

Suppose the workingman has no union to speak 
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for him—what are the forces that will insure 
his receiving the true market value of his labor? 

How does the course of wages in the unionized 
industries compare with the course of wages in 
the non-unionized industries? 

How do wages after the unionization of a 
plant or industry compare with the wages be- 
fore? 

How do wages after destruction of the unions 
compare with wages before? 

How necessary is the labor union to the 
economic salvation of the wage-earners under 
big corporations ? 

What a help honest, intelligent and authorita- 
tive answers to these questions would be to the 
multitudes of perplexed people who put the wel- 
fare of labor first, but who are hesitating be- 
tween the logic of unionism and the pleas for 
“industrial freedom” ! 


FERDINAND C. SCHWEDTMAN, Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


LV) Exes FOR PREVENTION: —- BY 


THE COMMISSION can be made a very con- 
structive factor to American industries. In its 
inquisitorial power are placed the phases of our 
national life which make for international suc- 
cess or failure. 

The commission’s reports and recommendations 
may give a twentieth-century interpretation to 
the precious inheritance of American citizenship, 
the free pursuit of life, liberty and happiness— 
and suggest to what extent humanity and gezt- 
geist demand the subordination of personal free- 
dom and individual independence to the general 
welfare and the command to be our brother’s 
keeper. 

If the committee’s reports and recommenda- 
tions are based, as is to be expected, upon facts 
and principles; if it has the energy and ability 
to get to the bottom of things, and the courage 
to base its findings upon all the facts without 
fear or favor; if its work is constructive in the 
true sense of the word; if its recommendations 
are on lines of prevention of future ills, then its 
creation will be entitled to a permanent record 
among the important events in our nation’s his- 
tory. But if half-baked theories are at the bot- 
tom of its work; half truths its findings; policy 
its standards and muckraking its prime effort, 
then we will all live to regret the day of the 
commission’s birth. 

Correct standards, based upon sound principles 
applied to facts, are the only arguments required 
to make the large majority of human beings do 
their duty, and the club of the law is needed only 
for the small minority. This rule holds good 
with employers as well as wage-workers; profes- 
sional people as well as day laborers; men as well 
as women, and it should never be forgotten. 

In many of the commission’s proposed activi- 
ties correct standards in keeping with twentieth- 
century progress do not exist or they are com- 
paratively unknown. It is to investigate and re- 
port upon conditions of labor in the industries, 
including agriculture; the relation between em- 
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ployer and employes, sanitation, health and safety 
of wage workers; collective bargaining; indus- 
trial unrest and strife; arbitration and concilia- 
tion and illegal entries of Asiatics. Surely every 
one of these problems is important, but the most 
important task given into the committee’s hands 
is “the effect of all these on public welfare and 
the rights and powers of the communities to deal 
therewith.” 

Every thoughtful individual, who has had the 
opportunity to study at first hand the fearful re- 
sults of labor disturbances in England, France 
and Germany in recent years, knows that mill- 
ions of dollars expended in preventing similar 
conditions in the United States would be the 
best possible investment from a business stand- 
point, and this is as nothing compared with 
humane, civic and patriotic considerations. 

We have set many a world record. Here is a 
chance to excel in the greatest of all efforts. 
Progressive employers want industrial peace, 
based upon equitable co-ordination and subordi- 
nation, as exemplified in a beehive. They do 
not want the industrial peace of the grave, which 
seems to be exemplified in Australia. 

Let us apply the Panama Canal lesson. De- 
Lesseps failed utterly because physical and 
moral diseases annihilated men and money faster 
than France could supply them. The United 
States succeeded because it eliminated moral and 
physical ills by prevention. Only by prevention, 
based upon the study of facts and conditions, by 
a competent commission, are we enabled to com- 
plete the greatest industrial feat of centuries at 
Panama. 

Only by prevention, based on the study of 
facts and conditions by a competent commission, 
can the United States hope to retain and in- 
crease its present industrial supremacy over the 
world’s nations. 


BIE TERNESS: BY HENRY R: SEAGER, 


AWS, COURTS AND INDUSTRIAL 
| CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE COMMISSION was created to investi- 
gate the causes of the prevailing bitter feeling 
between employers and employes and to recom- 
mend measures for its abatement. A _ certain 
amount of antagonism between employers and 
employes is, of course, no new thing. Their in- 
terests, when. it comes to the division of the 
fruits of -their common thought and toil, are nec- 
essarily opposed. So long as the share of the 
employes depends on their ability to make favor- 
able bargains with their employers—that is, so 
long as the wage system itself endures—some 
sense of antagonism must continue. 

There is, however, a new element in the situ- 
ation, and this, in my judgment, is a widespread 
sense of the injustice of the conditions under 
which the wage contract must now be made. By 
this I do not mean that any very large propor- 
tion of wage-earners has come to. accept the 
doctrine which Socialists teach—that the whole 
product of industry is due to labor and ought 
of right to go to the workers. The revolt, as I 
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interpret it, is not against the wage system itself 
but rather against the legal restrictions which 
in practice hamper wage-earners at every turn in 
their efforts to improve their condition without 
putting any corresponding restraint on their em- 
ployers. 

A few illustrations will make my meaning 
clearer. The injunction process has been found 
a highly efficient means of breaking a strike. It 
can be used by employers against their employes 
because they can nearly always persuade a court 
that damage suits against these employes, after 
they have committed unlawful acts which are 
destructive of property, will prove ineffective. It 
can rarely, if ever, be turned against employers 
because it can usually be urged that they will 
be able to respond in damages, and that, there- 
fore, there is no need for this extraordinary 
means of compelling them to respect the property 
rights of others. A legal remedy which may be 
used by one side in an industrial dispute and 
not by the other, naturally seems to the other 
unfair. 

Again, wage-earners know that to succeed in 
strikes for higher wages or shorter hours they 
must control a sufficient proportion of the avail- 
able workers in the trade to bring it home to the 
employer that they are necessary partners in his 
business. From their point of view, therefore, 
efforts to strengthen their unions, through 
strikes to prevent the employment of non-union- 
ists, or “scabs,” are as necessary and proper as 
efforts to secure higher wages or shorter hours 
directly. When the courts tell them that they 
may strike for better conditions, but if they 
strike to strengthen the union they are guilty 
of conspiracy, they feel that the law is illogical, 
arbitrary, and designed, while seeming to con- 
cede to them the right to united action, really 
to prevent their united efforts from being effect- 
ive. 

Another distinction the law draws, which 
seems to them unfair, is that between strikes 
and boycotts. One way in which the obdurate 
employer may be made to respect the right of 
his men to organize is by inducing his customers 
to withdraw their patronage unless he treats his 
employes in a manner that seems to these cus- 
tomers fair. Trade unionists see no reason why, 
feeling as they do in regard to the right of wage- 
earners to organize, they should not refuse to 
patronize an employer who denies them this 
right. To make such refusal effective they think 
that they should be allowed to publish the names 
of “unfair” or “we-don’t-patronize” employers in 
their union journals. The view that this con- 
stitutes a conspiracy seems to them to involve 
a denial of their liberty to patronize whom they 
choose. When this view of the boycott crystal- 
izes in an injunction, for the alleged violation of 
which such a widely revered labor leader as John 
Mitchell is threatened with fine and imprison- 
ment, it becomes, to their minds, an intolerable 
instrument of tyranny. 

Finally, the application of the federal anti- 
trust act to labor combinations strengthens wage- 
earners in their belief that for whatever purpose 
a law may be framed the courts will be certain 
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to turn it against them rather than against their 
employers. Under that statute the United Hat- 
ters are liable to pay damages to the amount of 
$240,000 for acts which their consciences fully 
approve, while the Standard Oil Company, the 
trust most frequently referred to when the act 
was under consideration in Congress, has escaped 
with an order to dissolve, obedience to which has 
served-only, so the wage-earner argues, to en- 
hance greatly the value of its constituent prop- 
erties. 

It is these anomalies in our law as it applies 
to wage-earners which are, in my opinion, chiefly 


responsible for the bitterness which American © 


workingmen feel toward their employers, and 
the readiness with which they turn from lawful 
to unlawful and even criminal means to secure 
their ends. Nothing is so fatal to a law-abiding 
disposition as a conviction that the law itself is 
unjust or that its administration is unfair. 

Let the Industrial Relations Commission study 
sympathetically our law with reference to what 
wage-earners may and what they may not do to 
better their conditions. Let them compare it 
with the law of the United Kingdom, from which 
we got the common law principles which our 
courts are trying to apply. Let them investigate 
the reason for the British Parliament itself de- 
liberately superseding these principles, so far as 
they affect the relations between employers and 
employes, by the trade union acts of the seventies. 
and the trade disputes act of 1906, and find out 
what have been the results of this liberal legis- 
lation. Finally, let them either show that our 
present laws are unfair in their operation and 
recommend modifications, even constitutional 
modifications if necessary, or let them defend 
these laws by reasoning so- cogent that it will 
convict thoughtful wage-earners of the error of 
their views. This seems to me the most im- 
portant task of the commission. 


LINCOLN STEFFENS wsHo sroucutT 


HE LINE OF UNDERSTANDING. BY 
THE MCNAMARA CASE INTO THE OPEN. 


THE commission will seek facts, of 
course—find them, and report them. And, of 
course, there are facts to get—new facts, useful 
facts. And it may just be that the truth is in 
the undiscovered facts. But what we need is 
understanding, not only facts. We have facts. 
We have been nearly drowned in facts. And 
we don’t know how to swim. We have had so 
very little interpretation of facts; so little of 
truth. 

This commission might seek the truth. 

We have dealt with facts as we have with 
men. We have gone after them, sicked detec- 
tives on them, run them down and then—jumped 
on them in our murderous, impatient, unscientific, 
helpless rage. We should deal with facts as we 
should deal with individuals. We should under- 
stand them. And this commission might do that. 

This commission might take the facts we have, 
grasp and understand them, and then follow them 
back to their cause-or sources. 
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We do not need judges and umpires. We have 
had enough of them, too. Judges try to find out 
who is to blame or who is most to blame, and then 
they punish him. Everybody is to blame, or 
nobody is to blame. So the judges with their 
judgments and penalties have brought us no- 
where. They are even bringing the law into 
contempt by showing its hopelessness, its insist- 
ance on evidence, its avoidance of breadth and 
understanding. 

And as for the umpires, most of them try to 
adjust differences that are fundamental with a 
compromise that is as superficial as a coat of 
paint. They are the practical men who are the 
merest theorists of our day. They “settle” a 
strike on a foundation of starvation, fraud and 
murder. We must continue to have umpires, I 
suppose, and so must we continue to have hun- 
ger, lies and riots. But they ought all to be 
abolished together. And they can be abolished. 

We have dealt with labor troubles as we have 
with political troubles, and as we used to deal 
with diseases and epidemics—we have treated 
the symptoms. We have broken the strike (with 
law and order) as if it were the disease and 
not merely a symptom of a disease. We have 
prohibited saloons as if they were an evil, in= 
stead of a mere result of an evil of which the 
Prohibitionists are only another like effect. We 
suppress, we try to cure everything. And we 
believe in force (on our side, which is the right 
side, we think; especially those of us who are 
wrong and on the wrong side). 

We should try to prevent evil. We should try 
to prevent labor troubles, political graft and all 
our other social sicknesses as we do certain dis- 
eases. It’s all right to send a doctor and, better 
still, a nurse to attend a sick individual. But we 
should also send an inspector up the river to see 
what is contaminating the stream from which 


‘the patient drank in the germs of his sickness. 


And it isn’t so bad in social crimes to kill the 
fellow that actually planted the dynamite if, 
having had our vengeance, satiated our murder- 
ous instincts and tasted blood, we will then go 
out and see that the motive for that crime is 
removed. In other words, we may kill the mo- 
squitoes, but only on condition that we will after- 
ward find the pond which germinates them and 
fill it up; or, if it is private property, and there- 
fore more sacred than human life, put oil on 
the face of the waters thereof. 

This commission might do this with the labor 
disease. It might seek the cause of low wages, 
poverty, misery, vice and crime and recommend 
their removal. It can find out what the causes 
are. 

There are plenty of economic detectives who 
can give the commissioners clues and lead them 
right up to the tree of knowledge and pick off 
apples for them and us. But when they do that, 
they will relieve not only Adam and Fve of all 
blame; they will exculpate the serpent, also, and 
Satan. They will convict the apples and the Gar- 
den of Eden in which so many of us live; this 
fool’s paradise of ignorance and sin in which 
some of us are rich and unhappy at the cost of 
poverty and misery for most of us. I don’t ex- 
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pect the commission to do this. The commission 
is organized on the lines of the class war. All 
I am trying to say is that off there in the direc- 
tion of causes is the line of understanding and 
service. 

In a word, let this commission listen. Let it 
look first at the facts, but finally let it listen to 
all the witnesses who think they see the sources 
of evil: to Anarchists, to Socialists, to single 
taxers, to Christians, to the workers themselves 
who may know something about their condition 
and what they want, and why they can not get 
it; and even to the business men who buy and 
sell labor. For they are beginning to notice that 
labor is not merely a commodity, but citizens, 
also—human beings and consumers, Let the 
commissioners listen to these tales, let them 
hearken humbly to all ideas upon ways and 
means, not to compromise with the right, but 
to prevent the development of wrong. 


NDUSTRIAL CONSTITUTIONALISM. 
BY SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Pro- 
FESSOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE CoMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
was conceived in a spirit of practical idealism 
by those who took a long look ahead in American 
industrial democracy. It will be an instrument 
of far-reaching constructive statesmanship or it 
will fail to realize the high hopes of a large 
group of the ablest students of labor problems 
in the United States. The men and women who 
have fathered this project do not look upon it 
as a bit of diletantti sentimentalism nor as an 
ordinary formal governmental inquiry. 

It must first of all plan its work as that of 
a deliberative body that proposes to deliberate 
and reach conclusions that will carry conviction 
and compel: action on the part of legislatures, 
administrators of the law, and those who guide 
and inspire educated public opinion. 

We need new knowledge about existing rela- 
tions of employers and employes as well as about 
those of the consumers of their products to both 
employers and employes. Somehow the argu- 
ments that are current on the public platform, 
in the church, club and classroom, in the labor 
union and the employers’ associations and in 
the public press have come to have for those 
who think and who observe the undercurrents 
of American life an air of unreality about them, 
not to say insincerity, because we seem to be 
reasoning on an assumed basis of facts which 
are not the facts of our industrial life today but 
rather those of a generation past, of conditions 
that might as well be those of a foreign country, 
or those of the era prior to the introduction 
of steam power machines so great have been 
the changes in business organization from year 
to year. Indeed this process of change in bus- 
iness organization is going on so rapidly that 
those engaged in industrial enterprise can scarce- 
ly realize themselves their significance or effect 
upon their respective interests. As soon as one 
adjustment is made, others that are just as nec- 
essary by implication, lead to further conflict. 
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The commission, therefore, it seems to me, 
ought to approach its work from a desire to 
collect the data required to interpret present 
problems both in the light of the past and also 
in that of the future, paradoxical as that may 
sound. I mean that we need not only to know 
much more about actual present-day methods of 
business management both in small and large 
business undertakings but also to understand the 
meaning of these arrangements and relations 
and therefore we must be able to look at them 
when accurately described in the light of past 
history and with a profound appreciation of 
tendencies that are working their way through 
a whole epoch; which means following them 
into the future and forecasting their logical de- 
velopment. 

I am sure it is already clear to every thorough 
student of labor conflicts that we have entered 
upon a well-defined era of industrial constitu- 
tionalism just as political constitutionalism took 
shape in the western world in the eighteenth 
century. The era of industrial relationships 
“affected with a public interest,’ to borrow a 
legal phrase, has been enormously expanded dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
it would be a bold man today who would venture 
to say where this expansion will stop. Perhaps 
the commission can fix some limits that will 
serve as a new basis upon which to revise our 
law on (1) the labor contract; (2) strikes, lock- 
outs and boycotts, direct, sympathetic or other- 
wise; (3) rights, duties, privileges or immuni- 
ties of labor organizations, and of organiza- 
tions of capital, so as to secure the highest 
achievement of efficient government, the strong- 
est, possible feeling of security and fair play on 
the part of its citizens. Only such work will 
give definiteness to our understanding of that 
crude and often irrational groping after what I 
have called industrial constitutionalism. Social 
development is altogether too organic in char- 
acter not to be deeply affected by sympathetic 
nerves, or by induced currents, so to speak. 

The tremendous significance and utility of 
constitutionalism in English and American life 
during the past two centuries and of the com- 
mon law which is simply another aspect of the 
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same thing, for many more centuries, notwith- 


standing the very evident desire for an easier 
method of amending the former and the fact 
that statute law has seriously limited the scope 
of the latter, is evidence enough that in indus- 
trial relationships it is high time for us to study 
and seek to formulate the fundamental and mu- 
tual understandings which ought to lie back of 
statutory regulation, and be recognized as more 
permanent and fundamental, whether they are 
actually embodied in written constitutions or 
lead to the radical amendment of those we now 
have. 

The new Commission on Industrial Relations 
will achieve something of more than national 
import if it nails this aim to its mast and ac- 
complishes even a fragment of what it portends. 
I hope it will concentrate for the first year at 
least on three main divisions: 


(1) A Bureau of Business Organization and 
Management, which will examine real labor con- 
tracts with respect to hiring, discipline, dis- 
charge, promotion, wages, hours, health and 
safety, education and efficiency, retirement and 
pension provisions ; 


(2) A Bureau of Labor Law Enforcement 


which will study all governmental agencies af- 
fecting the relations of employers and employes 
to each other and of both in their organized ca- 
pacities to the general public; 


(3) A Bureau of Standards which will work 
out in detail for groups of industries standards 
of compensation for labor, of health and safety, 
of compensation for industrial accidents, dis- 
ability and old age, for periodic adjustments to 
the economic changes in the cost of decent liv- 
ing without the losses incident to industrial war- 
fare, of competition with alien labor, and of 
many other standards without which there is 
no scientific basis for constitutionalism in Amer- 
ican industrial democracy nor for statutory reg- 
ulation of its aimless striving for better condi- 
tions of life and labor, and without which there 
is no hope for the conservation of the human 
waste in American industry which is more 
alarming today than the prodigal and lavish use 
we have made of our natural resources. 


PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


OMPARISONS are nowhere less invidious 

( than in the goodly fellowship of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. The sections of country in which it 
meets and the cities which are its hosts leave 
something distinctive upon each session which 
quite clearly distinguishes one from another. 
These distinctions are the joint product of the ef- 
fort which the Committee on Organization makes 
to adapt each program to the needs and opportun- 
ities of the region where the session is held, and 
of the local coloring and emphasis given to the 
discussions. Thus the conferences held in New 


England and in the South, in the middle states 
and on the Pacific coast, in the Central West 
and in Canada, have an atmosphere of their 
own, which, however, is to be more clearly 
recognized by those in attendance than by those 
who read the proceedings. 

So cities leave their impress upon the confer- 
ences which they not only entertain, but more 
or less mold. Our memories of conference 
programs are registered not by a particular vol- 
ume in the long series of the proceedings, but 
by Denver, Boston, Toronto, or Grand Rapids, 
and, not less emphatically, by Seattle. 
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There, for instance, the conference may well 
' have gathered confidence for the future from 
the adventure of faith which this best. estab- 
lished, newest city has made for its future, sub- 
_ stantially expressed in its terraced, well-paved, 
brightly lighted streets, in its grassy and flower- 
ing vacant lots and open spaces, in its improve- 
ment of glorious water-fronts for commercial 
and park purposes, all at the cost of assessing 
forty millions of dollars taxation in twenty 
years. Seattle’s claim to be “a city without 
slums,” well demonstrated by its elimination of 
one of the worst segregated vice districts on the 
continent, and by its new attack on a few in- 
sanitary lodging-houses, inspires hope in the 
inter-play and outworking of public and volun- 
tary agencies which the conference has ever 
sought to promote. 

Mayor Cotterill’s statesmanlike utterance in 
his address of welcome, laid new emphasis upon 
the increased study and attention which the con- 
ference has given to civic, industrial and social 
progress. The city’s own courageous satisfac- 
tion “in paying more per capita for public edu- 
cation than is being contributed by any large 
city in America,” rang out in its mayor’s claim 
that “this composite American and cosmopolitan 
community has but one per cent of illiteracy in 
its total population over ten years of age, and 
but one-tenth of one per cent in its native white 
population.” 

And yet the conference was braced to take 
itself more seriously than ever by Mayor Cotter- 
ill’s note of warning that “here where the last 
of the West has been reached, where the world’s 
westward movement concentrates its force, here 
is the future which fascinates and yet ought to 
inspire us with a righteous fear.” And the con- 
ference did its best to give Seattle and the coast 
what this wide-visioned, deep-toned city execu- 
tive claimed from it in these words: “We need 
the counsel and the experience of the best 
thought of the nation, as represented in this 
National Conference, to inspire, to teach, and 
to aid us to meet the old-new problems which 
lie directly ahead. We must avoid the errors 
and forestall the neglects which have made 
charities and correction so pitifully necessary, 
' and withal so woefully inadequate in older sec- 
tions.” 

If anything were needed to confirm the con- 
ference in its newly placed and increasing em- 
phasis upon civic and industrial intelligence and 
ethics, Seattle furnished it in the impressive re- 
sponse it gave to every presentment of the 
Committees on Standards of Living and Labor, 
the Relation of Commercial Organizations to 
Social Welfare, and the Distribution and Assim- 
ilation of Immigrants, together with the effect- 
ive plea of President Tucker’s address and Mr. 
McKelway’s sermon for “social justice.” 

But the comparison of this present emphasis 
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with that of each past period of the conference 
is not invidious. For, the justice of today was 
the charity. of yesterday, in part at least, as 
surely as the charity of today is leading the 
way to the justice of tomorrow. Neither is in- 
dependent of the other. The justice which we 
are coming to demand, would not have been pos- 
sible without the charity which preceded and 
led the way to it. And charity without justice 
can not be made perfect, for, while justice may 
never supersede charity, yet charity’s finest con- 
summation is to eliminate itself by justice. 

Thus the periods and the personnel of the 
conference’s forty years’ progress mark suc- 
cessive stages in a consistent evolutionary de- 
velopment. Public charities and correction were 
naturally emphasized and most constructively 
developed by the founders of the conference 
who, for the most part, were directly connected 
with state boards and institutions. Private char- 
ities and voluntary agencies next received the 
attention and development called for by the 
rapidly spreading charity organization move- 
ment. And now, since these two great groups 
of human interests are proceeding along the line 
of self-development and co-operation, in large 
part suggested by the National Conference of 
their representatives, the conference can main- 
tain its claim to be national only by adding to 
these great spheres of its activity that within 
which the nation’s interest, agitation and legis- 
lation are now centered—the sphere of indus- 
trial and social justice. 

Those who are now studying and discussing 
this still more complex, delicate and difficult 
grouping of human interests are pioneering just 
as much as, but no more than such predecessors 
as William Prior Letchworth, Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, Robert Treat Paine, Roeliff 
Brinkerhoff, Frederick H. Wines and Frank B. 
Sanborn. Never to be forgotten, much less to 
be ignored, are such presences as theirs, such 
words of wisdom as they spoke, such living and 
loving deeds as they did. Nevertheless it has 
come to be true that they without these, their 
present-day pioneer successors, “should not be 
made _ perfect.” For public charities have 
evolved social insurance. Private charities have 
led the way to protective, preventive and com- 
pensatory legislation. So, while the old notes 
should still be struck, to ring out the well- 
established principles and methods of public and 
private charities and the co-operation between 
them, yet new notes need to be struck to ring 
in the principles and methods of political sci- 
ence, economics, and social ethics. 

On to Memphis, therefore, the National Con- 
ference may move, as confident of its purpose to 
serve its own day and generation. then and 
there, as its history proves it to have served the 
purpose of every other year and place in which 
it has wrought its beneficent ends. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT SEATTLE 


ROGER N. BALDWIN 


N atmosphere of freshness and a spirit of 
A new strength characterized the Seattle 
conference. It was due in part to ac- 
tive participation of many of the younger men 
and women, in part to the many speakers from 
the Pacific Coast, in part to President Tucker’s 
business-like management—but most of all, to 
the extraordinary preparations made by the 
local committee and the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the whole city of Seattle. 

Probably no National Conference of Charities 
and Correction has had such heralding. Seattle 
had wanted the conference for several years— 
for herself and for the whole coast, in view 
of the prospective new problems following the 
opening of the Panama Canal. The conference 
went to Portland, Ore., in 1905, but that was 
a long time ago, as Pacific Coast cities count, 
and its only other coast trip was to San Fran- 
cisco way back in 1889. 

So Seattle set to. Under the Central Council 
of Social Agencies, representing the fifty-six 
leading public and private social agencies of the 
city—from labor unions to the chamber of com- 
merce, with the mayor at the head—active local 
committees were formed. The Rotary Club, a 
business men’s body, raised the necessary $2,000, 
a corps of speakers was sent to organizations 


all over the city and state, even into Idaho, and 


a vigorous advertising campaign was conducted 
by means of billboards, 50,000 circulars, and 
columns of newspaper publicity. Country news- 
papers were reached by news-letter service. 
Letters sent out along the entire coast brought 
in three hundred new conference members. 

In the midst of this glowing setting the 
fortieth conference camped on July 5, register- 
ing at the close, July 12, an attendance of paid 
members numbering from outside the state of 
Washington over 450, and from Seattle and 
Washington 350 more. Seattle people fairly 
swarmed to the evening meetings, and the con- 
ference sermon drew a packed house of between 
3,000 and 3,500. President Tucker estimated 
the total attendance at the thirty meetings dur- 
ing the week at between 25,000 and 30,000. 
Enthusiasm was no less remarkable. Through 
all the seven days the conference was “live.” 
The newspapers gave it practically unlimited 
space, one paper running two extra conference 
pages almost every day containing the import- 
ant speeches in full. This was done, the editor 
said, “as a good business proposition.” 
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To Seattle and the coast the conference meant 
a great deal not only because the special topic 
of immigration was fully and forcefully dealt 
with in view of the opening of the Panama 
Canal, but also because it revealed the vigorous 
social work now being done on the coast. The 
coast states themselves had opportunity of get- 
ting acquainted with each other’s workers; of 
facing their problems with experts from all over 
the country, and testing their progress. Almost 
every program had on it one or more speakers 
from California, Oregon or Washington. 

But the coast gave back more than it took. 


The progressive spirit of the rapid social ad- 
vance on the Pacific Coast was remarked on 


every hand by eastern delegates,—evidenced in ~ 


popular movements for social reform in the 
comparative freedom in government, in the con- 
fident resort to governmental agencies. instead 
of private societies, in emphasis on industrial 


readjustment and, as a noteworthy example, in - 


the verility of the sex-hygiene campaign. 
During the week some energetic conference 
workers explored the slumless city of Seattle, 
and brought out effectively with newspaper aid 
the existence of seriously unsanitary cheap 
lodging-house conditions, which the agencies of 
the city with characteristic directness, have al- 
ready set out to remedy. This was the one con- 


spicuous defect discovered in a city which was 


a marvel to all who came to know it for the 
first time—a new city which, as Graham Taylor 
said, “looks so citified.” And it did appear 
citified in the best modern sense. It has a mag- 
nificent park system, extensive recreation facili- 
ties, almost uniformly good housing, evidence 
of effort to plan carefully, a well-developed 
business section, and a fine use of its wonder- 
ful natural beauties of sea, lakes, and snow- 
capped mountains. 


It seemed particularly appropriate that in this 
setting the conference should have emphasized 
more strongly than ever its growing identity 
with the most vital reconstructive social move- 
ments, extending that process which has de- 
veloped it from a close corporation on charities 
and correction, limited, to a thoroughly repre- 
sentative conference on social welfare, un- 
limited. Its name of forty years ago no longer 
indicates the scope of its present-day discussion, 
its searching inquiry into preventive measures, 
and its development of a cohesive program of 
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ALEXANDER JOHNSON © 


who gives up the-office of secretary of the National Con- 
ference after eight years service. .““The-National: Conference 
is Alexander Johnson,” was the-way one speaker summed 
up his work. ; ; 


social reconstruction. Its broad field of. inter- 
est drew more numerously than ever before, 
mayors, judges, business men, and public officials 
in other departments than charities and correc- 
tions. : 

While the conference program was well- 
rounded and covered every accustomed subject 
and many new ones, the response of the au- 
diences brought out the trend of conference 
thought. And that trend was unmistakably 
economic—the challenge to the industrial order 
for sweeping readjustments. However keen the 
interest in other topics, this was one which 
never failed to elicit enthusiastic response. It 
broke out at the opening meeting when Presi- 
dent Tucker sounded the call for a more funda- 
mental and largely economic interpretation of 
social justice; it rose almost thunderously 
when Dr. McKelway in the conference sermon 
declared that at the bottom of the whole prob- 
lem we now face is the question of wages, and 
added: “Men do not always know what justice 
is, and their thoughts widen with the process of 
the suns, but if there is any current of Ameri- 
can thought today, it is the demand among the 
masses of men for justice. We can tell its 
course by the ripples on the surface, when some 
obstacle rears its head. Privilege of any kind 
must go down before the rush of that current.” 

The same response rose with every utterance 
of the slogan “Not charity but justice.” Appre- 
ciation of the industrial situation was voiced 
by speaker after speaker, even though his 
topic lay in other fields. The new radical labor 
groups, the I. W. W., Socialism and the single 
tax were frequently: brought into discussion as 
movements to be reckoned with practically and 
studiously by social workers. The industrial 
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program was the last ringing note sounded at: 
the closing session with an all-round presenta- 
tion of the minitnum wage, the essence of which, 
to quote Mrs. Kelley, is that “the pay-roll has 
become ‘public property,’ and no business can 
be a going concern which does not pay a living: 
wage, any more than if it could not pay interest 
or ‘rent, 

’ This emphasis was further brought out by the 
report of the new Committee on the Relation 
of Commercial Organizations to Social Wel- 
fare, created at the 1912 Cleveland meeting. 
While the committee presented a most stimulat- 
ing statement of the actual civic and social work 
of the “new commercialism,” and showed the 
constantly broadening horizon of organized busi- 
ness in public matters, yet the report on the 
whole was a distinct challenge to business to do 
away with those industrial conditions which are 
breeding extremist philosophy and “direct ac- 
tion.” 

Another current of thought, strong but less 
apparent, ran to the working out of social prob- 
lems by governmental rather than by private 
agencies. Putting the burden on the whole 
community, working through renovated, demo- 
cratic, responsive government—these were 
brought out effectively as the need of today 
in fighting poverty and crime. A significant 
contribution in this field was the session de- 
voted to boards of public welfare, with particu- 
lar reference of course to Kansas City’s unique 
and inclusive solvent of distress. It was appar- 
ent that social workers are coming to expect 
from the city itself experimental pioneer work 
in future social solutions. Dr. Farrand's one 
general session on public health problems had 
as its central idea the necessity of making pub- 
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GRAHAM TAYLOR 


President 41st National Conference to be held at Mem- 
phis next May. 


lic agencies assume the responsibility for vast 
work now done by private societies, thus follow- 
ing first a careful correlation of all existing 
agencies. 

For the first time since 
charities were discussed, diagnosed, and 
remedies prescribed. Charities endorsement as 
a function of commercial organizations -was a 
brand-new topic, arousing lively discussion, and 


1898 municipal 


opening up an almost unexplored field of possi- 


bilities—in joint collection and apportionment 
of funds by all the private charities of a city 
(along the lines of the new Cleveland federa- 
tion plan), in state control of private charities, 
and in the application of endorsement to nation- 
wide charities through national business organi- 
zations. 

Two governors ccntributed to the conference 
program, Governor Lister of Washington per- 
sonally in a masterful presentation of the more 
positive needs in the adminfstration of cor- 
rectional institutions, and Governor West of 
Oregon through a representative. Governor 
Lister spoke from years of experience, for he 
was a former commissioner of the State Board 
of Control, and a delegate to the National Con- 
ference at Topeka in 1901. Governor West’s 
message was strong in the faith that men are 
made only outside of prisons, and that his nation- 
ally-famous honor system with out-of-door work 
is a real builder of men. 

Probably the most practical service performed 
by any committee of the conference was that 
of the Committee on Immigration. Realizing 
the importance of this subject to the Pacific 
Coast in the near future, Graham Taylor, the 
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FRANK TUCKER 
Vice-president Provident Loan Society, president of the 
Seattle Conference. 


chairman, urged a nation-wide internal policy 
for distributing and assimilating immigrants 
now having the right to enter and settle, plead- 
ing for suspension of judgment as to the worth, 
character and possibilities of the present-day 
southern European immigration. C. W. Blan- 
pied, immigration secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Y. M. C. A., associated with the chairman 
to survey the situation in the coast states, re- 
ported one of the most comprehensive investi- 
gations ever presented to the conference. His 
statement on Pacific Coast conditions will doubt- 
less be the practical basis of whatever move- 
ment follows the presentation of this absorbing 
topic. The problem of assimilating immigrants, 
their relation to American labor, wages and 
standards of living were all brought out in sec- 
tion meetings, which, however, avoided discus- 
sion of the phase of the subject uppermost in 
the minds of the audience—namely, Asiatic immi- 
gration. In deference to expressed wishes, 
Chairman Taylor held a special meeting in the 
Grand Opera House for the free-floor discussion 
of Oriental immigration in relation to the land. 

It proved to be one of the liveliest, warmest 
and most hotly-contested events of the week. 
Most of those who “spoke their minds,” were 
opposed to further Oriental immigration. In- 
deed the restrictionists on immigration in gen- 
eral seemed to find an always ready response 
at all the meetings. 

Hardly less lively than the immigration meet- 
ings were several on juvenile court methods and 
the community care of unfortunate children, par- 
ticipated in by numerous judges and probation 
officers. Children’s work was handled most com- 
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W. A. GATES 


Secretary of the Calfornia State Board of Charities, 
vice-president of the 41st conference. 


prehensively in a well-rounded program, dealing 
with both city and rural communities, feeble- 
mindedness, the work of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, and vocational training, with one 
special meeting on western coast problems af- 
fecting juvenile courts and the care of destitute 
children. Mother’s pensions as a still burning 
issue could not be avoided, and an emergency 
afternoon round-table was held at which co- 
operation of private agencies with existing sys- 
tems was thrashed out. Some expressed the 
pragmatic conclusion that where the system 
works all right, it is a blessing, and where it 
doesn’t work all right, it is a crime. 

Juvenile court workers held two special after- 
noon meetings, one given over to the “girl prob- 
lem,” and the other to an examination of the 
psychopathic clinic at the Seattle court. Pro- 
bation and parole came in for a generous share 
of attention through the new committee on that 
subject. 

Large interest was aroused by the inspiring 
showing for the churches in social work made 
by the committee under Mr. Glenn’s chairman- 
ship, the papers contrasting sharply with those 
of a few years ago which bewailed the lack of 
vision and the poverty of work on the part of 
the churches. And Seattle gave a practical 
demonstration in eagerness to hear the social 
gospel by using all the speakers the conference 
could furnish at the regular Sunday morning 
services conference week. 

The essentials of case work and the new 
movement for developing in a city’s social work 
a definite program year by year, were the chief 
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A. J. McKELWAY 


Southern secretary of the National Child Labor. Com- 
mittee, vice-president of the 41st conference. 


contributions of the committee on Families and 
Neighborhoods. 

But programs and conferring did not wholly 
occupy the delegates. Seattle provided events 
in hospitality long to be remembered: the open- 
ing evening reception; the automobile tour with 
a hundred machines in line, around the great 
park and boulevard system, winding up with a 
play demonstration at one of the newly-equipped 
play-fields; the boat-ride around beautiful Lake 
Washington, the luncheons arranged in honor 
of the conference by the Central Council of 
Social Agencies, the Municipal League, and the 
Rotary Club. Every detail for the pleasure and 
comfort of conference delegates was carefully 
worked out; the flowers, profuse on _ tables, 
stands and even in hotel rooms; the exceptionally 
fine musical numbers at all evening sessions; 
the business-like management of registration, 
information bureau, post-office and other con- 
veniences at headquarters in Plymouth Church, 
which was admirably adapted for conference 
use. 
The business of the conference was handled 
with the usual effectiveness characteristic of 
Secretary Alexander Johnson who, after nine 
years of service, has resigned to go to New 
Jersey as a field expert in the care of the feeble- 
minded. Mr. Johnson’s quiet strength, his warm 
personality, his love of all the conference stands 
for were voiced time and again officially and 
privately by those to whom, as one speaker put 
it, “the National Conference is Alexander John- 

” and whose going is accompanied by the 


son, 
deepest regret. Mr. Johnson will not be lost 
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WILLIAM T, CROSS 


Secretary Missouri State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection, the new secretary of the conference. 


to the conference however. In his new field 
he will have a large opportunity for service to 
the conference and the whole country. 


The election of officers and the report of the 
organization committee brought many new 
changes in the conference. Three committees 
are discontinued for the coming year, those on 
Immigration, Commercial Organizations and So- 
cial Welfare, and on Church and Social Work. 
Two new committees are added, one on Social 
Hygiene and the other Defectives (including 
defective delinquents). The Committee on 
Families and Neighborhoods was renamed the 
Committee on the Family and Community, in- 
cluding community programs. A new committee 
was created on Neighborhood Development, in- 
cluding recreation.’ 


The new officers nominated and _ elected 
unanimously to prepare the forty-first meeting 
at Memphis in May, 1914, are: president, Gra- 
ham Taylor; vice-presidents, A. J. McKelway, 
Mrs. John M. Glenn and W. A. Gates; secretary, 
William T. Cross. The new secretary comes 
direct from the secretaryship of both the Mis- 
souri State Board of Charities and Correction 
and the State Conference of Charities. In both 
positions he has won distinct success as an or- 
ganizer and close student of social problems. 
1The complete list of standing committees for 1914 
with their chairmen is as follows: Social Hygiene, 
Maude EH. Miner; Children, Mrs. Mary Vida Clark; Stand- 
ards of Living and Labor, Including Social Insurance, 
Charles P. Neil; Health, Dr. Richard C. Cabot; Public 
Charities, Dr. J. T. Mastin; Defectives, including Men- 
tal Hygiene and Defective Delinquency, Dr. Liwellys 
Barker ; Family and Community, Hugene T. Lies; Neigh- 


borhood Development, Mary McDowell; Correction, Amos 
W.. Butler. 


THE SURVEY 


His report at Seattle as chairman of the com- 
mittee on Public Administration and Super- 
vision, had been submitted to all this committee 
and brought about a new consensus of opinion 
on some formerly controversial issues. Mr. 
Cross has served as lecturer on sociology at the 
University of Missouri during the four years 
of his work as secretary of the Missouri State 
Board of Charities and Correction. His last 
report for the board, published last spring, is 
said by Missouri social workers to be “the most 
thorough analysis of poverty and crime ever 
made in Missouri, and a most effective study 
of the relation of state and county institutions 
to poverty and crime.” As secretary of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, he will make his headquarters in Chicago. 

The Memphis meeting will face a situation, in 
the National Conference which has been grow- 
ing fast these last few years. Gradually as the 
new fields. of work. grew big, special associations 
were formed to cultivate them,—and formed 
chiefly at national conferences,—till now we have 
half a dozen or more meeting just before or 
with the National Conference. This year, on 
account of distance, only two held their accus- 
tomed meetings: the American Association of 
Societies for Organizing Charity and the Na- 
tional Children’s Home Society. Two Pacific 
Coast meetings were held at the same time, the 
Pacific Coast Conference on Sex Hygiene and 
the Washington State Conference of Charities 
and Correction. The others, the National Pro- 
bation Association, the Conference on Defect- 
ive, Backward and Truant Children, and the new 
American Association of Officials of Charities 
and Correction, all meet elsewhere this year. 
Memphis will doubtless bring them all together 
again. In this growing field of specialization, 
the conference must doubtless redefine its re- 
lationship to the smaller groups. 

The National Conference, with these organi- 
zations, represents the leadership in shaping 
such of a national social program as we have. 
Through the forty years, the emphases in the 
program have changed markedly: first, from 
the institutional care of unfortunates to the pre- 
vention of misfortune and now to the great in- 
clusive field of social reconstruction. 

And in that field, as the Seattle meeting 
showed even more clearly than the Cleveland 
meeting before it, the chief emphasis is the 
growing recognition of the imperative need of 
far-reaching industrial readjustment. We are 
also beginning—but as yet only beginning—to 
reach out to identify ourselves with the great 
forces for social reconstruction—government, 
labor, business, the church, the schools—and to 
express more and more tellingly in terms of 
practical work the world-wide 
equality. 


struggle for 
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Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved over 
their doorways and upon their 
temple walls the symbol of super- 
natural protection; a winged disk. 
It typified the light and power 
of the sun, brought down from on 
high by the wings of a bird. 


Medieval Europe, in a more practi- 
cal manner, sought protection behind 
the solid: masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have approached 
the ideal of the Egyptians. Franklin 
drew electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the telephone. 


Today the telephone is a means 
of protection more potent than the 
sun disk fetish and more practical 
than castle walls. 


The Bell System has carried the 
telephone wires everywhere through- 


One Policy 


One System 


out the land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the safety 
and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, with 
electric speed, reaches the most 
isolated homes. Such ease of com- 
munication makes us a homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and protects 
our national ideals and_ political 
rights. 
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MEDART’S 
_ STEEL PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


is the result of persistent thought, study and 
experiment. We have worked out all of the 
details to a high standard of perfection. 


Maybe we can help you decide some 
problem of equipment. Let us figure out the cost for you, so that you will have 
something tangible for the foundation of your own plans and resources. 

Our catalog Y covers a complete line of apparatus and will be sent on 
request with a copy of our booklet ‘‘ The Story of My Ideal Playground.” 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium and Playground Outfitters. Steel Lockers 
DeKalb and President Streets - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Hiayerounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


e Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- Keeps 
33 Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in 
=r and used exclusively by me eres 
; 4 Fixtures the City of Chicago, ee eee 
ealthy 
Coster W. S. TOTHILL exercise. 
fuente Established 1875 ser cd 
years 1809 Webster Ave, . . Chicago, Ils. slippery. Patented Jan. 1909 
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TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CoO. 
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PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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AMERICA 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 18 to first week in September 
Tickets eptienal. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


S. LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


via the Baltimore-Southampton 
Bremen service of the North German | 
Lloyd means traveling in comfort and safety ()) 
(excellent service— delicious meals) on large { 
modern ONE CLASS (II) Cabin steamers, ( 
; at surprisingly small cost. | 
cal Write today for particulars of rates and sailings, and send ( ) 
10c for valuable travel guide ‘How to See Germany, Aus- | 

tria and Switzerland’’—by P. G. L. Hilken, who tells with ( 
terseness and lucidity ““what to see and how to see it’’—a I 
book of 100 pages, over 200 illustrations. ( ) 
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261 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Real Country Life Among the BERKSHIRE HILLS 


IDLEWILD INN 


South Williamstown, Mass. 
Railroad Station, Williamstown. 
WILL OPEN ABOUT JUNE Ist 
Elevator, steam heat, modern improvements. Finest water supply of any 
hotel in New England. _Wawhecka Springs. ; 
IDLEWILD FARM will supply vegetables, milk, etc. 


Special rates to families. 


Plumb & Clark, Props. Fred’k H. Partridge, Manager. 
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Built in four, six andtwelve-seated size, with and without 
canopy. Equipped with organ, if desired. 


Write for illustrated catalogue showing how this will add to the 
efficiency of any public or private playground. 


The Health Merry-Go-Round Co. 


Dept. 331, QUINCY, ILL., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of Health and Amusement Devices for Children. 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 


HIGGINS’ 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill- 


smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the 
Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They will be 
a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
> welt put up, and withal so efficient. 
A AT DEALERS 
1S* (ej CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
i Branches: Chicago, London 
“ 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ts BERMUDA 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
By Twin Screw S.S. ‘‘BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons Displace- 


ment. Electric fans; wireless telegraph; submarine signals. 

Fastest, mewest and only Steamer landing passengers 
at the dock in Bermuda without transfer. 

Sailings every. five days in connection with R. M. S. P. Co. 
Tickets interchangeable. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


ts QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles. Magnif- 
icent Scenery: Gut of Canso, Northumberland Strait, Gulf and River 
St. Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay River. S.S. ““Trinidad 
from New York July 5th and 19th, August 2d and 16th. From 
Quebec July 1th and 25th, August 8th and 22d. 


For full information apply to A. E. OOUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents Quebec S.§. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 2081 Broadway, 264 
and 553 5th Ave., N. Y. or any Ticket Agent. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON ? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
FRANKLIN SQUARE House a delightful place to stop. 
A home hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women, with a transient department. Safe, comfort- 
able, convenient of access; reasonable. For particulars 
and prices address Miss CASTINE C. Swanson, Supt. 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


& BENCHES 


FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL USE 


If you tinker at home, or are interested in any way 
in Manual Training, you should know more about 
our line of High Grade Tools and Benches. Our 
hobby since 1848, has always been “QUALITY.” 

Illustration shows our No. 24 Outfit (Bench and 
26 best quality tools at $22.50 net, f.0.b. New York. 


Send for our 225 page Catalog 
No. 3094 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
New York since 1848 


4th Avenue and {3th Street 


Sewage Disposal 
pecans] 10) Ye 


Country Homes 


WITHOUT SEWERS 


Are you troubled about Sewage 
Disposal at your Country Home ? 
The ASHLEY SYSTEM makes 
modern house conveniences possi- 
ble, and the whole premises sanitary and safe. Free illustrated 
literature on Modern Sanitation. Write right away. 

e also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, Schools, 


Churches, Club Houses, etc. 
ASHLEY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 


120 MORGAN PARK, CHICAGO 


SEWAGE 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. F . 

“Want” advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, college and New York 
School of Philanthropy graduate, having successful 
business experience and four years in social work as 
executive secretary, is available about September Ist, 
1913, for a position requiring constructive work. Ad- 
dress 1134, Survey. 


EXPERIENCED Executive with thorough educa- 
tional and social service training available about 
October ist, 1913. High-class references given as to 
ability, ete. Address 1135, THm SurRvpy. 


REGISTERED nurse and trained social worker— 
seven years’ experience in varieties of social work— 
desires position as executive secretary, or social, or 
industrial investigator. Available in October. Ad- 
dress 1138 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Social worker for Girls’ Friendlv Society 
Inn at Memphis, Tenn. Address Mrs. W. A. Smith, 
Pontotoc St. 


WANTED—An experienced housekeeper at Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settlement, 4630 Gross Ave. Refer- 
ences required. Apply to Miss Emma F. Adams, 


WANTED—Domestic Science Teacher for girls’ 
home; one willing to assist- matron in other work. 
Address Domestic Scrpncn, 401 Olney Road, Norfolk, 

a. 


WANTED—For work with. delinquent girls, a 
Jewish woman experienced in Social work or school 
teaching. Address 1137, Tum Survey. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Post Graduate Course in Public Health Work for 


Nurses at the Henry Phipps Institute, Philadel- 
phia, will open October I, 1913. Entrance blanks 
and outline of curriculum will be sent on request 
to the Superintendent. 


Contribute Your Rent Money to the 
Campaign Against Tuberculosis 


At the East River Homes the net income from 
rentals is applied to the relief of 


SUFFERERS FROM TUBERCULOSIS 

Fire-proof buildings adjoining the John Jay 
Park. Fine view of the East River. Abundant 
air and light. Roof Gardens, Sleeping Balconies, 
Studio Windows, Baths, Electric Light. Every 
hygienic and sanitary device for healthful 


homes. LOW RENTS. 


Address Superintendent East River Homes 
509 East 77th St., New York City 
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Half the Story’s in the Printing 


[EWIS® @oncER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY" 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


@ In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer 
Printer and 
Blank Book 


Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue :; New York Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 


PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Telephones 113 conta 26-8 Fulton St. NewYork 


3UY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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The cook of Spotless Town’s away. You’ll guess what makes the guests so gay. 
It cleans the pots and pans in haste. It cannot scatter, harm or waste. 


It cuts expenses, so you know 7 LI@ 


It’s sharp to use 
Sapolio c/eans) floors, shelves and enamel ware. 
Sapolio’s rich suds remove every trace of dirt and 
AL grease. 
— SapolioGeou your knives, forks and all cooking 
haroughhy utensils—making them look almost new. 
Sapolio(/o/ishes) faucets and other metal surfaces 
rs and puts a wonderful white glitter on your baking 
brittimmee tine Tt does not harm these smooth surfaces nor 
roughen your hands. 7 


You rub just the amount of Sapolio you need 
onadamp cloth. Vota particle scatters or wastes. 


If you value your kitchen utensils and wish to 
. have soft hands, use nothing but Sapolio — the 
mer re economical cleaner. 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for 
children. It consists of the Spotless Town background, 8% 
inches long, and nine Spotless Town characters in color, which 
cut out to stand as placed in front of the Town. ‘This makes 
a very attractive miniature town for the playroom. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company — Sole Manufacturers New York City 
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Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Met- i 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life Rate per $5,000 


policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify > 
_ Then inquire about this ee low-rate 
policy. 

Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 
evil day. 


Your insurance policy loafs while you 
work. The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance _ 
policy day. The © 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. 

9 
Full particulars © 
of loan, surrender — 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal © 
card giving your | 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 
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No. IV 


REAL BALLOT REFORM AT LAST 


The Secret Mechanical Ballot Solves the Problem 
Justice in Voting 


Absolute honesty, accuracy and secrecy in public elections—the 
goal of the 30 years’ war for ballot reform which spread from Australia 
to the four corners of the civilized world—can only be assured by 
eliminating the chance for human error. 


The mechanical difficulties have at last been completely conquered by 


TRIUMPH 
VOTING MACHINE 


Election officials, anxious to secure efficiency, rapidity, simplicity 
and economy, should investigate our claims. 


Justice to the Community is promoted by using the Triumph 
Voting Machine which saves 60 per cent. of the election expenses. 


Justice to the Voter is gained by employing a machine which 
makes it impossible to cast a blank vote, to lose a ballot, or to make a 


mistake in voting. ~ Actual use of the Triumph Machine 


in many communities’ has convinced 
officials and voters of its worth. Read this 
letter which is but one of many. 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF ELECTIONS 
Baltimore. 
December 13, 1912. 

Triumph Voting Machine Company. 
Gentlemen :— 

I take pleasure in advising you that the Triumph 
Voting Machine used in the 9th Precinct of the 24th 
Ward, in the Presidential Election of 1912, was 


thoroughly satisfactory in every respect, both to our 
Board and the voters of that precinct. 


Th Very truly, 

e Triumph is closed, as shown, : 

without detaching the legs and with (Signed) James McEvoy, Jr., : 

little effort is ready for storage., President. 


If you want to know the unique advantages of the Triumph Machine send for our booklet. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


